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Technology and Capital Formation 


WALLACE C. PETERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


In A RECENT ARTICLE in this journal, Professor C. B. Thoman advanced 
the thesis that technology (defined as a relationship between man, “know- 
how,’ and tools) imposes certain requirements on the process of capital 
formation in an expanding economy. By this was meant that the division of 
productive effort between investment and consumption is imposed by tech- 
nology in the sense that technology, as it is embodied in the economy’s pro- 
ductive instruments, determines the capacity for production of both con- 
sumption and investment goods. 

In the usual Keynesian short-run analysis this is taken for granted; the 
essential problem is one of making certain that the level of investment ex- 
penditure is large enough to absorb savings forthcoming at the income level 
corresponding to full utilization of the economy's capacity. The economy's 
savings are, of course, determined by the shape of the consumption function. 
In his paper Thoman suggests that a technology-imposed relationship be- 
tween investment and consumption must be taken into account in addition 
to the usual Keynesian functions in determining the conditions under which 
full employment through time can be maintained. 

It is not the object of this paper to question Thoman’s basic thesis as 
stated above, for there can be no quarrel with the idea that full employment 
must mean capacity production, and that in some broad sense an economy's 
capacity to produce is a function of its level of technological attainment. But 
it is argued that Thoman’s discussion suffers from serious ambiguities, and, 
more important, his attempt to construct a geometric ‘‘model”’ that demon- 
strates the nature of the technology-imposed requirement on capital forma- 
tion is, basically, in error. Further, a major portion of this paper will develop 
certain implications flowing from the concept of a technology-imposed rela- 
tionship insofar as this pertains to economic growth. 


Thoman’s Analysis 
Thoman begins by drawing attention to what he asserts are two obvious 
relationships: (1) for a given technique, a certain number of man-hours is 


1C. B. Thoman, “The Requirements of Technology on Capital Formation,” Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly, June, 1956, pp. 53-61. 
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needed to produce a tool or capital instrument; and (2) the tool or capital 
instrument has a given “‘lifetime’’ in the sense that a certain number of man- 
hours is required to wear it out in the production of the consumption goods 
for which it was designed. The relationship between the production of the 
instrument and the use of the instrument holds in ‘“‘a rather basic sense,” 
and is, in effect, established by the nature of the technique.* 

The above is the basis of his analysis. Using this technique-imposed re- 
lationship as a point of departure, Thoman establishes a formula designed to 
show that the maximum quantity of consumer goods that can be produced in 
a period is determined by technique, as it is embodied in the man-hours 
required to produce a capital instrument and the man-hours required to pro- 
duce consumer goods using the capital instrument, and the available labor 
force measured in the Keynesian labor unit. He then concludes that there 
exists a functional relationship between consumption (C) and investment 
(1), which is, in some sense, an embodiment of a technology-imposed re- 
lationship between C and J.* “This relationship,” Thoman says, “gives us 
another line (C=&Y) besides the C=Y line to place on the conventional 
national-income diagram.”’ This line is further described as the ‘‘capital- 
requirement line,” and the C=&Y relationship postulated by Thoman is 
shown in Diagram 1.° 

Thoman says that the ‘‘relationship exhibited by this line is what has been 
implied in Hansen’s work.” This refers to Hansen’s frequent references to 
the phenomena of “capital deepening,”’ “capital saving,” etc. Capital deep- 
ening means that the ratio 1/C is increasing, or that the C=&Y line has 
pivoted downward, while capital saving means the reverse—that the line 
has pivoted upward (Diagram 1).° Thoman finds the significance of this 
lies in the fact that the rate of expenditure (C + J in the Keynesian sense) 
must adjust to the technology-imposed requirement represented by the 
C=RY line. If this does not happen, the econorhy will experience either 
underutilization of its capacity, resulting in deflationary pressures, or overly- 
full employment, resulting in inflationary pressure. 

I believe that the foregoing represents an accurate summary of the key 
ideas contained in Professor Thoman’s paper. My criticism of his discussion 
centers on three points: (1) that there is an error in the process by which 

2 Ibid., p. 55. 

3 Ibid., p. 56. 

4 Ibid., p. 57. In Professor Thoman’s paper the technique-imposed relationship between 
consumption and investment is designated as &. That is, & =I,/C;, in which I, equals the 
labor units required to produce a capital good, and C, equals the labor units required to 
wear out the capital good in the production of consumer goods with a value of C,. In this 
paper these magnitudes are referred to simply as I and C. 

5 [bid., pp. 57-58. All references to diagrams are to those in this paper, not to those in 


Professor Thoman’s paper. 
8 Ibid. 
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he attempts to show that a basic relationship between investment and con- 
sumption goods expressed in terms of the man-hours needed to produce them 
establishes a technology-imposed relationship that is meaningful with re- 
spect to employment, income, and growth; (2) that there is an error in his 
demonstration by means of the C=&Y line of the significance of capital sav- 
ing, capital deepening, etc.; and (3) that although a C=&Y line may be 
postulated and may embody a capital requirement, the significance of such 
a line is altogether different from that he gives it. 


The Technology-Imposed Relationship 


By a technology-imposed relationship Thoman means that relationship 
between investment (J) and consumption (C) determined by the man-hours 
required to produce a capital good and the man-hours required to wear it 
out in the production of consumption goods. The ratio of 1/C is designated 
as R, and thus the value of & comes to be established by technology. Thoman 
then concludes that technology determines the division of effort in a society 
between making tools (i.e., investment ) and using tools (i.¢., consumption ). 

His conclusion may be correct, but, if so, it is correct for the wrong rea- 
sons. It is argued here that the requirement that technology imposes on 
capital formation and growth cannot be subsumed in the ratio 1/C, given the 


Diagram | 
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definitions of I and C used in the paper under discussion. This is so because 
the analysis does not clearly distinguish between stocks and flows, which 
implies further that a time dimension is missing in the discussion. 

Perhaps it is correct that the relationship between J and C reflects a given 
technology, but, even so, this relationship does not get us very far in explain- 
ing how technology imposes a requirement on capital formation in a specific 
period or during a succession of periods, i.e., over time. The relevant re- 
lationship must be one between a stock or quantity of capital and the pro- 
ductive potential embodied in that stock or capital. In other words, tech- 
nology, insofar as it does impose certain requirements upon the economy, 
manifests itself in a relationship between a stock and a flow. 

In Thoman’s analysis, on the other hand, the technology-imposed require- 
ment resides in a relationship between two flows—the flow of effort into 
producing a capital instrument, and the flow of effort into using the capital 
instrument over its lifetime. The implication here is that this relationship 
must govern the split of effort between I and C in a given period. But this 
cannot be the case, for effort directed toward the production of capital in- 
struments in a period has its effect upon the flow of effort into using the 
capital instruments for the production of consumption goods only in a sub- 
sequent period. In other words, if there is investment (net) activity in the 
present, this activity increases the stock of capital, which, in turn, governs 
the magnitude of a future flow of consumption goods. Another way to ex- 
press this idea is to say that the significance of investment expenditure today 
(a flow concept) lies in its impact upon the capital stock, and hence today’s 
flow translates into a change in a stock which then can be linked to a future 
flow. To sum up, the meaningful relationship must necessarily be one that 
relates a change in capital (a stock concept) to a future quantity of income, 
or output (a flow concept), rather than one that relates effort. in the produc- 
tion of capital (a flow concept) to the total output of capital (a flow con- 
cept). 

These remarks on capacity and technology suggest several questions con- 
cerning the nature of capacity: (1) What is the meaning of “‘capacity’’? 
(2) How is capacity to be measured? and (3) What is the relationship be- 
tween technology and capacity? 

The first of these is the easiest to answer, for if “capacity” is to be a 
meaningful concept it must be defined as some potential for production 
which is, in an ultimate sense, derived from resources and technology.’ 
Measuring capacity presents greater difficulties, for there are no simple cri- 


7 In reality, of course, there can be no separation of technology and resources, capital or 
other, though it does aid in analysis to assume from time to time such a separation. I would 
agree with Professor Thoman that technology is a complex relationship involving man, 
know-how, and tools. 
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teria that can be employed to determine an economy's potential for pro- 
duction. Typically, as Domar points out,® the labor force has been used as 
the standard of measurement: capacity is determined by multiplying the 
available labor force (expressed in man-hours) by its average productivity. 
However, it is conceptually possible to measure capacity by means of the 
quantity of capital and its productivity. This approach leads to the familiar 
concept of the capital-output ratio, which is, in effect, a way of defining 
capacity or productive potential in terms of the capital stock.*® Finally, there 
is the relationship between technology and capacity. This relationship, it is 
argued, must be subsumed in the capital-output ratio, for, as Hansen sug- 
gests, capital goods represent the most important single physical embodi- 
ment of technology.’* A given capital-output ratio (K/Y) will, in other 
words, embody a ‘‘given technology,” changes in which will bring about 
changes in the ratio. It is important to note that a change in technology does 
not necessarily require any change in the physical quantity of capital, for if 
technology involves, as Thoman suggests, a relationship between man, 
“know-how,’’ and tools, this relationship may change in the direction of 
greater efficiency—and, hence, an enlarged productive potential—without 
there being any change in the quantity of tools. Such a change, nevertheless, 
will be reflected in either the average or marginal capital-output ratio. 
These comments suggest further observations in respect to the phenom- 
enon of capacity. First, at a given time an economy will possess a certain 
capacity or productive potential, which has resulted from past accumulations 
of capital and the trend of technological change. This capacity is approxi- 
mately defined by the capital-output ratio, Second, this capacity or productive 
potential may be subdivided into two broad categories: (1) a capacity or 
potential for the production of consumption goods; and (2) a capacity or 
potential for the production of investment or capital goods.'? And third, 
the capacity of productive potential of the capital-goods sector must be 
further subdivided. This is so because an economy can employ—within cer- 
tain limits, to be sure—its capacity for the production of capital goods in 


8 F. D. Domar, “Expansion and Employment,” American Economic Review, March, 
1947, p. 38. 

® See the discussion on full employment aad full-capacity rates of growth by D. Hamberg, 
F. D. Domar, Harold Pilvin, and R. F. Harrod in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
August, 1952, pp. 444-449, and November, 1953, pp. 545-563. 

10 Domar's sigma (%) perhaps better expresses this idea, for it represents the increase in 
the productive capacity of the whole economy resulting from a given quantity of net invest- 
ment.—See Domar, op. cit., p. 39. 

11 A. H. Hansen, ‘Toward a Dynamic Theory of the Cycle,’ American Economic Review, 
Proceedings, May, 1952, p. 79. 

12 This division of productive capacity is obviously not a rigid one, for there exists a 
high degree of flexibility or adaptability in production in a modern economy like that of the 
United States. As an approximation to the truth, though, the statement has validity. 
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either the production of capital instruments that will be used to turn out 
consumer goods, or in the production of capital instruments that will be used 
to produce more capital goods. In other words, a society has a degree of 
choice in the sense that it can employ its existing potential for capital-goods 
production either to enlarge that potential or enlarge its potential for pro- 
ducing consumer goods. 
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This leads to the following conclusion: Technology enters into analysis 
through its impact upon capacity, as manifested in the capital-output ratio, 
and capacity, in turn, governs the divisions of effort in a period between the 
production of tools (i.e., capital formation), and the use of tools (i.e., pro- 
duction of consumer goods). Furthermore, capacity governs the division 
of effort within the capital-goods industry itself with respect to the kind 
of capital instruments to be produced. Before pursuing further the implica- 
tions of this for capital formation and growth, it is necessary to analyze more 
fully the meaning of “capital widening,” ‘capital deepening,” and ‘“‘capital 
saving. 


The Marginal Capital-Output Ratio 


Either capital deepening or capital saving implies a change in the capital 
output ratio, and, more specifically, a change in the marginal capital-output 
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ratio. A deepening of capital means that more capital is required per unit of 
output, whereas a saving of capital means that less capital is required per 
unit of output. If the ratio of capital to output remains constant as real in- 
come rises, there is a widening of capital. 

With respect to the phenomenon of growth, the important concept is the 
marginal capital coefficient, for it is this ratio that best measures the impact 
of investment today upon tomorrow’s potential for the production of either 
consumer or investment goods. Moreover, it is at the margin that technology 
—to the extent that it must necessarily be embodied in new-capital instru- 
ments—will have its impact and modify the economy’s over-all capital-out- 
put ratio. To illustrate the effect of investment (net) in a period upon the 
economy’s productive potential, we can make use of a conventional Keynes- 
ian savings-investment diagram, but with the addition of a new line whose 
slope measures the capital-output ratio. This is shown in Diagram 2.** 

In Diagram 2, OS represents the long-run net-savings function and Y, 
a full-employment income level in a particular period. Savings in the period 
are equal to the distance Y,S,, and maintaining this income level requires 
the investment of an equal amount. The line Y,Z represents the marginal 
capital coefficient, and its slope is determined by the value of this ratio. 

Thus, if investment (net) proceeds at the rate Y,5, in the period, the 
impact of this investment on the economy’s future capacity can be determined 
(geometrically) by projecting a horizontal line from S, to a point at which 
it intersects the Y,Z line (point a in Diagram 2), and dropping a vertical 
line from this point to the horizontal axis. The distance YY, then represents 
the increase in productive capacity (or potential income of the next period ) 
that results from an amount of investment equal to Y,S, in the present 
period. This is so because the ratio Y,S,/Y,Y, equals the marginal capital 
coefficient (8K /8Y or I/8Y) which is also the slope of the line Y,Z. 
Algebraically, the magnitude Y,Y, is equal to J (Y,S,) times the Domar 
sigma (o). The latter is the reciprocal of the marginal capital coefficient.** 

The phenomena of capital deepening and capital saving can be depicted 
by changes in the slope of the line Y,Z (Diagram 3). A deepening of capi- 
tal means an increase in the marginal capital-output ratio, and hence a given 
amount of investment in a period will have a smaller impact upon the 
economy's future productive potential. This means (diagrammatically) that 


13 This diagram is adopted from one appearing in an article by Harold Pilvin, “A Geo- 
metric Analysis of Recent Growth Models,” American Economic Review, September, 1952, 
pp. 594-599. 

14 In Domar’s analysis there is a distinction between the amount by which a dollar of 
newly created capital adds to productive capacity in a specific industry (s), and the amount 
by which the productive capacity of the whole economy is raised as a result of a given total 
of investment expenditure (7). The difference is due to the fact that some portion of newly 
created capital will be used at the expense of existing capacity. Hence, normally ¢ < s. 
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the Y,Z line has pivoted upward, and that the new full-employment level 
(Y, in Diagram 2) has shifted to the left. Capital saving has the opposite 
effect, i.e., the Y,Z line pivots downward, and the full-capacity income level 
(Y, in Diagram 2) shifts to the right. 
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All of this could be illustrated on a conventional Keynesian national-in- 
come diagram, but the presentation is less effective than in the foregoing 
example. Diagram 4 shows this. In the diagram there is the normal Keynes- 
ian supply function (the C=Y line) and the economy’s consumption func- 
tion (the C=C(Y) line). Full employment in the Keynesian sense means 
that investment at the income level Y, must be equal to the distance ab. The 
impact of this quantity of investment on productive capacity can be measured 
on the horizontal axis. Income is measured on this axis, and it does not make 
any difference whether we are measuring actual income in a given period or 
the income potential in some future period. With a given capital-output 
ratio, investment of ab in Period I would mean that the economy’s capacity 
to produce (or income potential) in Period II would be Y,. The extent to 
which Y, is greater than Y, depends upon the value of the marginal capital 
coefficient. With a saving of capital it might be Y’, and with a deepening of 
capital it might be Y”,. 
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The foregoing discussion underscores two points. First, Thoman’s capital- 
requirement line (C=&Y) cannot be used to demonstrate ( geometrically ) 
the phenomena of capital deepening or capital saving, or, in other words, 
changes in the marginal capital-output ratio that result from a changing 
technology. This is so because the C=&Y line as conceived and drawn does 
not show the relationship between additions to the capital stock in one period 
(net investment) and the productive potential resulting therefrom in a 
subsequent period. This relationship is a key one in any discussion of the 
impact of technology on capital formation and growth. Second, the discus- 
sion revolves around the Domar-Harrod thesis that income must grow con- 
tinuously in an economy characterized by either net investment (Domar) 
or net savings (Harrod) if full employment through time is to be main- 
tained. Domar’s approach is well illustrated in Diagram 2. If net investment 
in Period I raises capacity in Period II to an amount equal to Y,, then sav- 
ings in Period II will be larger in absolute amount than in Period I. Hence, 
investment (and income) must grow if the added productive capacity is to 
be absorbed into use. 


Technology, Investment, and Productive Capacity 
While it is contended in the preceding paragraphs that Thoman’s C=£Y 
line does not demonstrate what he intended it to demonstrate—namely, a 
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technology-imposed relationship between investment and consumption— 
this does not mean that the line and the functional relationship embodied 
therein must be discarded. On the contrary, the line and changes in its slope 
can usefully be employed to represent another and, in my view, vital facet 
of the problem of full-capacity production through time. 

The C=&Y line may be used to represent the division of the economy’s 
capacity or productive potential into the categories of capacity for the pro- 
duction of capital goods and capacity for the production of consumer goods. 
That is to say, some fraction (&) of total capacity (defined in terms of in- 
come or Y) represents the output potential for consumption goods. As the 
C=kyY line is drawn and used in Thoman’s analysis, it may be employed to 
demonstrate the requirement that technology—to the extent that technology 
is embodied in capacity—imposes on income and employment in a short-run 
setting, but modification is required in its usage if it is to have significance 
for growth analysis. 

In the usual short-run Keynesian situation the essential problem is to ad- 
just the rate of expenditure for all categories of goods and services to the 
economy's full- “employment potential. By letting the relationship C=kY 
represent the economy's capacity for the production of consumption goods 
(the converse of this is ]=(1—)Y), we have, as Thoman suggests, a sec- 
ond condition essential for maintaining full employment. This is so because 
full employment requires not only the Keynesian condition that investment 
expenditure be sufficiently large to absorb the volume of savings forthcoming 
at the full-employment income level, but also that both consumption ex- 
penditure and investment expenditure be adjusted to the respective capacities 
of these two sectors of the economy. In other words, the two necessary con- 
ditions for full employment are that J=S in the usual Keynesian sense,’® 
and that C(Y )=&Y, or 1(Y )=(1—&)Y. Diagrams 5 and 6 illustrate this 
proposition. 

In Diagram 5 the full-employment level is represented by Y,. But at this 
level, consumption expenditure—as determined by the consumption func- 
tion, C=C(Y )—outruns capacity in the consumption-good sector, while 
momentarily there exists excess capacity in the capital-goods sector. That is 
the ratio C(/Y )>&Y or the ratio 1(/Y )<(1—&)Y. This situation will not be 
self-correcting, and will lead to an inflationary situation of overly-full em- 
ployment. For it is correct, as Thoman points out, that the pressure on ca- 
pacity in the consumer-goods industries will bring about a depletion of 
inventories, which, in turn, may cause an upward adjustment in the level of 
planned investment. There is a peculiar situation here in that it is pressure 
on capacity in the consuming sector that ultimately, perhaps, brings abcut 


15 J and S are used here in the ex ante, or planned, sense. 
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full-capacity production in the capital-goods sector. But this leads to a situa- 
tion in which total planned expenditure is in excess of capacity at the full- 
employment level. 

It is significant to note, moreover, that this will not necessarily drive the 
economy to a new—though overly-full—equilibrium level, as the usual 
Keynesian diagrammatic apparatus implies. (This presumes an upward 
shift in the C(Y ) + I schedule as a result of a higher level of planned in- 
vestment.) Rather, it may push the economy into the kind of disequilibrium 
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situation envisaged by Harrod when his actual rate of growth (G) exceeded 
his warranted rate of growth (Gw).'* In the usual Keynesian analysis, ex- 
pansion results whenever planned expenditure (aggregate demand) is in 
excess of present output (aggregate supply). Now if this condition con- 
tinues at a full-employment income level, it is most likely to evolve into a 
situation in which the Harrod analysis will apply. That is, full employment 
is not a precise magnitude, and as long as the rate of expenditure for output 
is in excess of what entrepreneurs regard as a full-employment level of ac- 
tivity, then actual output, profit margins, and the like will be in excess of the 


16R. G. Harrod, Towards A Dynamic Economics (London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1951), p. 88. 
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magnitudes necessary to leave entrepreneurs satisfied with what they have 
done. The Harrod condition of G>Gw means, in the last analysis, that things 
are moving faster than necessary from the standpoint of entrepreneurial 
satisfaction. When G>Gw, the economy is headed toward secular inflation. 
Consequently, a stable full-employment level requires not only that J=S in 
the Keynesian sense but also that C(Y ) =2Y or 1(Y )=(1—&)Y. 

If the opposite set of conditions prevails—that is, RY >C(Y) or 
I(Y )>(1—k)Y¥—then deflationary forces are set in motion, and if we pro- 
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ject the analysis beyond the usual short-run Keynesian situation, the result 
will be a tendency toward secular stagnation (Diagram 6). In other words, 
even though the Keynesian equilibrium condition of an equality between 
saving and investment (ex ante) is present, the equilibrium is not a stable 
one. Excessive capacity (momentary) in the consumer-goods sector means 
that it is most unlikely that the existing level of planned-investment ex- 
penditure can be maintained; consequently, a situation analogous to that de- 
picted by Harrod when Gw>G will develop. Such a situation, it may be 
noted, is not self-correcting; its effects are cumulative. 

The above analysis, similar, in its essentials, to that postulated by Thoman, 
emphasizes the fact that a short-run full-employment equilibrium must be 
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one in which not only is the rate of planned-investment expenditure equal 
to the rate of planned savings, but also one in which both investment and 
consumption expenditure are adjusted to the technological realities of the 
economy—i.e., the respective capacities of the economy for the production of 
both consumer and capital goods. But this analysis does not take us beyond 
an essentially short-run situation—in short, it does not go far in clarifying 
how technology (operating through capacity and the capital-output ratios ) 
may impose a requirement on capital formation through time. To do this 
the C=&Y line may be utilized, but with a meaning different from that 
initially given it by Thoman. 

As stated, the short-run Keynesian requirement for full-employment 
equilibrium is simply that investment expenditure be sufficient to absorb 
savings at the full-employment income level. Domar has correctly pointed 
out that an amount of investment (net) sufficient to maintain full employ- 
ment today will not be sufficient tomorrow because such investment increases 
the economy's capital stock and, thereby, its productive capacity. What this 
approach lacks, though, is any discussion of the composition of investment 
(net) in a given period and the effects of this on the composition of total 
output in a subsequent period. 

The economy has, at a point in time, a capacity for the production of 
capital instruments (I=(1—&)Y), and, within limits, it can employ that 
capacity to enlarge either its future potential for the production of consumer 
goods, or capital goods, or both in some combination. Thus, the way in which 
this capacity is employed in the present will determine not only the pattern 
of future output, but also the future rate of capital formation necessary for 
full-employment growth. In other words, technology may govern the di- 
vision of effort into capital formation in the present, and this, in turn, gov- 
erns this division of effort in the future. What is significant here is that this 
idea may be applied not only to the division of effort between capital forma- 
tion and the production of consumer goods, but also to the division of effort 
within the capital-goods industry itself. It is the implication of this latter 
point that needs further exploration. 

Assume that the present capacity of the economy for production of con- 
sumer goods is represented by the coefficient &. That is, C=&Y in capacity 
terms, and we can then draw the C=&yY line as representing the relationship 
between income and consumer-goods capacity.** This is done in Diagram 7. 
In the diagram the capacity for capital-goods production at the income level 

17 Strictly speaking, capacity for consumer-goods production at a given income level is 
not represented by a line (C= &Y), but rather by a point on a vertical projected upward 
from the horizontal axis at a specific level of income. Using the C = &Y line to represent 
the relationship between income and consumer-goods capacity implies a constancy in this 


relationship that is not always present. To use the line for analytical purposes, however, is 
helpful and is no serious distortion of reality. 
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Y, is then equal to the distance ab. The problem now becomes one of the 
ways in which this capacity is employed, and the effects of such use upon 
output, capital formation, and employment in subsequent time periods. 

As an extreme case, let us assume that the existing capacity in the capital- 
goods sector (ab) is being employed solely to enlarge the economy's capacity 
for the production of consumer goods. All investment expenditure, we are 
assuming, originates with firms producing consumer goods, and these firms 


Diagram 7 
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have interpreted the market situation in a manner that leads them to expand 
their future output potential. What subsequent effects will this have? 

The extent to which present-investment expenditure in the amount ab 
increases over-all capacity is a matter pertaining to the value of the marginal 
coefficient. In Diagram 7, in other words, the distance between Y, and Y, 
is determined by this value. This problem has been discussed and need not 
detain us further. But if we assume that existing capital-goods capacity is 
being utilized as suggested above, it will mean no change in the economy's 
future potential for the production of capital instruments of all types. In 
the diagram this capacity at the higher potential income level of Y, is rep- 
resented by the distance a’b’, which, in absolute magnitude, is equal to ab. 
This means that the C=&Y line has pivoted upward (as shown), and this 
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pivoting upward reflects the impact of a present decision pertaining to the 
utilization of capacity in the capital-goods sector on the amount of invest- 
ment that will be required to sustain a future full-employment level. This 
also means that the value of the coefficient & has increased or that capacity 
for the production of consumer goods now represents a higher proportion 
of the economy's total productive potential. 

The other extreme would be a situation in which existing capacity in the 
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capital-goods sector is employed solely to enlarge the potential for capital- 
goods production.** This is shown in Diagram 8. Again, the over-all in- 
crease in capacity (the distance Y,Y,) is determined by the marginal capital- 
output ratio. But the effect of devoting all the resources of the capital-goods 
sector to enlarging the economy’s potential for the production of capital in- 
struments is to leave the absolute capacity for consumer-goods production 
unchanged. In absolute magnitude, a’b’ now represents the enlarged capital- 
goods production potential, and a’b’ is now greater than ab. In other words 


18 For example, this is the kind of thing that has been taking place in the Soviet Union 
where, in the successive five-year plans, the bulk of investment expenditure has been invest- 
ment for further investment. 
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the C=&Y line has pivoted downward, and, thus, the value of the coefficient 
& has declined.*® 

To summarize, we can say that a movement of the C=&Y line about the 
axis reflects the impact of present decisions on the use of an economy's ca- 
pacity for capital-goods output on the economy's future potential for the 
production of both capital and consumption goods. To put it somewhat dif- 
ferently, effort directed into capital-goods output today—which is, in the last 
analysis, determined by the technology embodied in the capital-output ratio 
—governs tomorrow's division of effort between capital formation and the 
production of consumer goods. 

What, then, are the implications of this for the process of capital forma- 
tion and economic growth? In a simple sense the essential requirement for 
a full-employment equilibrium through time is that the rate of investment 
expenditure be sufficient to absorb the savings of the economy at successive 
full-employment levels. In both the Harrod and Domar growth models, 
saving is the crucial factor that governs the amount of investment needed to 
maintain a full-employment equilibrium over time. This is particularly true 
in Harrod’s analysis, for he postulates a constant long-run average and 
marginal propensity to save and then relies upon the acceleration effect to 
generate sufficient investment to absorb the economy’s saving at successive 
income levels.*? Domar, it is true, stresses the effect of investment upon 
capacity, but saving, nevertheless, holds the upper hand in his analysis, for 
the amount of total investment needed to raise income to a level determined 
by the added capacity still depends upon the economy’s propensity to save. 

Implicit, moreover, in both analyses is the assumption that savings rep- 
resent a capacity for the production of capital goods. It is correct that savings 
release resources from consumption-goods production, but it does not follow 
that these resources are immediately adaptable to the production of capital 
instruments. To assert this would be to assume a homogeneity and mobility 
of resources that is just not present in the real economy. 

The analysis pursued in this paper implies the necessity for the adjust- 
ment of the economy’s long-run propensity to save to the capital require- 
ments of an advancing economy, rather than the other way around.*' Ca- 


19 Obviously, the extent to which the line can shift is limited by technological consider- 
ations. That is to say, the economy will possess some degree of adaptability in the use of 
the productive potential of the capital-goods sector, though by no means a perfect adapt- 
ability. t 

20 Harrod’s analysis, to be sufe, leaves room for autonomous investment, which reduces 
thereby the amount of induced investment needed. But this does not change the basic char- 
acter of his system, which, in the last analysis, requires investment expenditure to adjust to 
the economy's propensity to save-—See Harrod, op. cit., p. 79. 

21 The reader will note the similarity of this to Thoman’s conclusion that the economy 
must adjust its pecuniary habits—its spending and saving—to real requirements.—See 
Thoman, op. cit., p. 61. 
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pacity is a real phenomenon, and if, as suggested here, future capacity is 
governed by present decisions, then future rates of investment expenditure 
and saving must adjust accordingly. In long-run terms, this means that the 
cyclical consumption function (Diagram 7) must shift upward over time in 
such a way that it continuously intersects the C=&Y line at the point where 
the latter intersects the vertical line projected upward at successive full- 
employment income levels.*? Only if this happens will consumption expendi- 
ture (and savings) in subsequent income periods be adjusted to the capacity 
requirements of the economy for the production of consumer goods. Invest- 
ment expenditure, to be sure, will also have to adjust accordingly. 


Some Concluding Remarks 

The foregoing discussion is, in the main, an elaboration on certain aspects 
of what has come to be known as post-Keynesian growth economics,** a 
development in economic theory best exemplified in the writings of Harrod 
and Domar. Domar has stressed the capacity effect of net investment, while 
Harrod, on the other hand, has emphasized the necessity for output to grow 
at a rate that will induce sufficient investment expenditure to absorb the 
economy’s savings at successive full-employment levels. Harrod is concerned 
essentially with the reaction of entrepreneurs to past changes in income, so 
to speak, while Domar concerns himself with the more technological ques- 
tion of the effect of present investment upon future capacity. I have at- 
tempted in this paper to go beyond the Domar analysis and show that the 
kind of productive capacity that results from today’s investment depends 
primarily upon the way in which existing facilities for the production of 
capital instruments are being used. This, actually, is a matter of entrepre- 
neurial judgment and cannot, for all practical purposes, be reduced to 
quantitative terms. About all that can be said in this connection is that 
technology, as it is embodied in capital instruments and productive capacity, 
does set limits to the composition of present-investment expenditures; if 
entrepreneurial decisions to spend for capital instruments do not coincide 


22 The emphasis here upon the secular upward drift of the consumption function (or 
downward drift of the savings function) is deliberate. As Hamberg has pointed out, it is 
the short-run or cyclical function that has “operational significance,” i.e., that represents a 
true behavior relationship. The long-run or secular consumption or savings function is, 
essentially, a statistical fiction. It shows the relationship between consumption and/or savings 
and income ex post, but does not show intended relationships, which actually is the more 
significant—See D. Hamberg, Economic Growth and Stability (New York, W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 1956), pp. 50-53. 

23 The term “growth economics” as applied to these recent developments in theory is 
something of a misnomer, for, strictly speaking, this type of analysis is not concerned with 
the causes of growth in any fundamental sense, but rather with the conditions necessary for 
sustained growth in an advanced economy on the assumption that one of the several funda- 
mental determinants of output—e.g., the capital stock—is increasing at some known and 
constant rate. 
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with the respective capacities of the capital-goods sector, disequilibrium will 
be the result. 

Beyond this lies an even more basic question: of what real value are 
growth models of the type discussed in this paper? Are they merely simple, 
though interesting, arithmetical manipulations? Or do they really reveal 
something of significance as respects growth in the real economy? At least 
one writer has charged that the former is the case.** Although I do not agree 
that such extreme criticism is justifiable, it must be admitted that such 
“models” are subject to certain severe limitations. Critical questions, for 
example, can be directed at the capital-output concept. While admittedly 
the concept of a capital-output ratio is a legitimate one, it is a doubtful pro- 
cedure to employ (as do most growth models) an average capital-output 
ratio for the whole economy as a means of demonstrating not only that the 
economy must grow, but that it must grow at some specific rate. It is ques- 
tionable, in other words, whether an average employed in this way has any 
real significance. If in reality it is likely, say, that the capital-output ratio for 
the capital-goods sector differs from that of the consumer-goods sector; and, 
furthermore, that the division of investment effort between producing capital 
goods for consumer-goods production and capital goods for capital-goods 
production varies, then it is not possible to determine by a simple formula 
of the kind employed in Domar'’s analysis the rate of growth necessary to 
maintain a continuous full-employment income. 

Furthermore, the concept of capacity is, at best, an elusive one, and any 
actual attempt to measure capacity in terms of a single variable like the 
capital stock encounters formidable statistical difficulties. At least one recent 
writer has suggested that attempts to quantify capital, as is done in recent 
growth models, are not only impossible but essentially in error.*® What 
matters, as is also argued in this paper, is not so much the physical quantity 
of capital, however measured, or net additions to the capital stock, but the 
composition of capital, both im toto and as respects additions. This means 
that growth models constructed on the basis of some such magnitude as an 
average capital-output ratio are of questionable value if used to predict or 
measure the actual growth rate that the economy must attain.”° 

In spite of these and other criticisms, post-Keynesian analysis oriented 


241. B. Yeager, “Some Questions About Growth Economics,” American Economic 
Review, March, 1954, pp. 53-63. 

25 L. M. Lachmann, Capital and Its Structure (London, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1956), 
pp. 6, 17. 

26 Domar, it is true, does stress that these models are not significant as a means of 
deriving an empirically meaningful rate of growth; rather they show (1) that the economy 
must of necessity grow; and (2) that certain adverse consequences will result if the economy 
fails to grow at some approximation of a necessary growth rate—See F. D. Domar, Essays 
in the Theory of Economic Growth (New York, Oxford University Press, 1957), p. 8. 
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toward the problem of economic growth is, in my judgment, of real signifi- 
cance for two reasons. In the first place, it has demonstrated quite con- 
clusively the necessity for growth in a capitalistic economy. As Domar points 
out, the idea that a capitalistic economy needs to grow is not new, but it is an 
idea that economists have neglected until relatively recently. Moreover, the 
specific problems associated with growth could hardly be attacked intel- 
ligently without some theoretical structure or frame of reference that re- 
vealed the “inner logic’ of the growth process. This has been provided by 
this most recent development in economic theory. 

Second, post-Keynesian growth analysis has provided a further intellectual 
or theoretical justification for government intervention in the economy. Just 
as the original Keynesian analysis destroyed faith in the efficacy of Say’s law, 
so does the extension of Keynesian analytical concepts to the area of growth 
undermine any remaining faith we might have that the economy will auto- 
matically expand at the rate necessary to maintain full employment. Growth 
analysis has not only shown the necessity for growth, but it has also demon- 
strated that there is no a priori reason for the economy to expand at the 
necessary rate. This statement may not be to the taste of some, but it seems 
to me that the sooner we free ourselves of the idea that the economy some- 
how functions automatically and without human direction, the sooner can 
we do an effective job of maintaining both growth and full employment. 


The Department of Economics and the Institute of Latin American Studies of 
The University of Texas have announced a Conference of Economic Development 
to be held April 21-23, 1958, as a part of the 75th Anniversary program of the 
University. Some of the outstanding economists and social scientists who have 
already agreed to present papers include Professor Simon Kuznets, Johns Hop- 
kins University; Professor Bert F. Hoselitz, University of Chicago; Professor Car- 
ter Goodrich, Columbia University; Professor Benjamin Higgins, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Dr. Radl Prebisch, United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America; Dr. H. W. Singer, United Nations Bureau of Economic 
Affairs; Professor Geoffrey Maynard, Cardiff University, Wales, and Johns Hop- 
kins University; and Dr. Alfredo Navarrete, consulting economist, Nacional Fi- 
nanciera, Mexico. Discussants will deliver formal comments on each paper. In the 
near future, letters will be sent to Departments of Economics and other depart- 
ments in the South-Southwest area inviting faculty members to attend and par- 
ticipate in the Conference. 





Notability and Non-Notability in 
Eight Old North-South States 


AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


‘Tee INQUIRY into the conditions associated with producing notable leader- 
ship in the population of comparable areas of the United States proceeds by 
examining a set of facts and advancing a series of hypotheses that are related 
to these facts. 

The basic facts relate to comparable samples of biographees in Who's 
Who in America (or in regional volumes of similar compilations by the 
same publisher) as residents of four Old North and four Old South states 
which belonged to the original thirteen colonies. The Old North states are 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island; the Old 
South are Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. The 
hypotheses referred to above are advanced to suggest factors in variable 
rates of leadership in these areas as a stimulus to further research." 


Some Assumptions 


In selecting the samples from the sources employed, it is not implied that 
the norms? which control the inclusion or exclusion of biographees from the 
compiler's lists bring together all those who ought to be included as notable 
leaders, or exclude all those who should not be included. The only assump- 
tion is that errors in this respect are not prejudicial to any one state or region 
but are equally representative of all the populations studied. If this assump- 
tion holds, then a cross section of the biographees in the Who’s Who pub- 
lications may be taken as a sample of the distribution of leaders in the 
designated areas or regions. 


1 This paper may profitably be read in conjunction with a study report by Harry Estill 
Moore and Sidney R. Worob, “Place of Education and Residence of Eminent Southerners,” 
Social Forces, Vol. 27 (1949), pp. 408-414. The present study brings in non-Southern states 
for the sake of comparison. 

* According to Who's Who in America, its standards of admission divide the eligible 
into two classes: (1) those selected on account of special prominence in creditable lines of 
effort, making them the subjects of extensive interest, inquiry, or discussion; and (2) those 
included arbitrarily on account of official position—civil, military, naval, religious, or edu- 
cational.—Vol. 28, p. 2. 
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In selecting the eight Old North-South states as the areas of concern, it is 
assumed: (1) that these states are comparable because they had similar 
origins in time and, therefore, have similar amounts of historical experience; 
(2) that any differences in the incidence of notability and non-notability in 
the two regions may readily be compared with social variables which stand 
out by way of contrast between North and South; and (3) that the inclusion 
of small states, such as New Hampshire and Rhode Island, which represent 
smaller sociopolitical structures than do the other states, would supply an 
opportunity to determine whether, other factors being equal, the dimensions 
and complexity of a society influence differentials in leadership. Particularly 
is this question significant when comparisons of the internal differentials in 
leadership of the eight states are made with leadership rates in a larger popu- 
lation, such as that of New York, for instance, which stands outside the 
selected study group. 

In choosing the first sample, it was intended to discover how those who 
are listed in regional Who's Who's fare in being included at the same time 
in Who's Who in America.® Hence, every fourth resident of the states desig- 
nated whose name appeared in the regional compilations was segregated 
from the entire list. Then it was determined whether his name appeared 
also in the volume of nationwide scope. 

The second sample came directly from Who's Who in America for 1950/ 
51 (Vol. 26) and 1956/57 (Vol. 29). Selections were made by taking the 
first native white resident of the designated states listed in each of the more 
than 18,000 columns in the two volumes, and all native white biographees 
resident in these states were included on every twentieth page. This pro- 
cedure provided a sample of about 25 per cent of the biographees listed in 
the two volumes. 

Then, for the sake of comparing these two samples with the entire number 
of persons from these Old North-South states (about whom it was not pos- 
sible to secure as much information as was sought of those in the samples ) ,* 


3 The two regional volumes of the A. N. Marquis publications used are Who's Who in 
the East (1948) and Who's Who in the South and Southwest (1950). The biographees in 
the regional sample who reside in Connecticut (336), Massachusetts (781), New Hampshire 
(71), and Rhode Island (85) are taken from the former; those who reside in Georgia (244), 
North Carolina (283), South Carolina (110), and Virginia (336), from the latter. The 
ratios of percentage of notables observed over notables expected are (in the regional sample) : 
Connecticut, 1.73; Massachusetts, 1.44; New Hampshire, 1.03; Virginia, 1.02; Rhode Island, 
0.97; North Carolina, 0.71; Georgia, 0.61; South Carolina, 0.46. 

4 If we may judge from the sample and the universe found in Who's Who in America, 
Virginia’s representation in the local Who's Who is proportionately somewhat greater in its 
own regional configuration than in the nationwide configuration of states. 

When all the biographees in Who's Who in America from these states—5,953 in 1950/51 
—are included, the ratios of percentages observed over percentages expected are: Connecticut, 
2.23; Massachusetts, 1.46; New Hampshire, 1.33; Rhode Island, 0.95; Virginia, 0.85; North 
Carolina, 0.61; Georgia, 0.53; and South Carolina, 0.44. 
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the total number of biographees was obtained from Who’s Who's Geo- 
graphical Vocational Index.® This total for the eight states was 5,953 per- 
sons. The first sample contained 1,198 biographees, including the foreign- 
born. Of this number, 1,066 were native white males. The second sample 
contained 2,961 native white Americans of both sexes.® 

After the samples were chosen, it was determined whether the proportion 
of such names from each state or region was smaller or larger than might 
have been expected in the light of each state or region’s proportion of the 
population of all eight states. (The same procedure was followed in com- 
paring the rank of the states in the distribution of local leaders, but it is 
omitted here. ) 

To standardize the estimates of comparable populations, the assumption 
has been utilized that the mean of population estimates for all census years 
from 1900 to 1940, inclusive, would be most representative of the epoch 
which created the notable offices and thus demanded leaders to fill them. 
It is also assumed that differences in rates of leadership might be influenced 
in variable degrees by including the entire population, by excluding all 
except native whites, or by excluding all except native white males, as esti- 
mates of the population base. 

If the two regions are equally fruitful in producing biographees in Who's 
Who in America, the number or percentage of notables for each region in 
each sample should be similar to the percentages given in Table 1 for the 
entire population, the native white population, and for native white males 
only. Are these percentages similar? 

That the frequencies of notables observed and expected (in the light of the 
differences in proportions of the total population of all eight states resident 
in each) do not follow the same distribution is apparent from the data given 
in Tables 2, 3, and 4. The first two columns in each of these tables show 
variations that are statistically significant at a high level of confidence. 

If frequency ratios (percentages observed over percentages expected ) are 
provided, as in the third column in Tables 2, 3, and 4, the differences in rates 
of notability among the designated states and the two regions become quite 
emphatic without further statistical analysis. These dramatic differences still 
prevail when all but native whites are eliminated from the population base 
and from the sample of biographees (as in Table 3), and even when only 
native white males are included (as in Table 4). These contrasts range from 
a ratio of 1.58 for the Old North states in terms of achievement over expecta- 
tion, as compared with 0.61 for the Old South (Table 3), to a ratio of 1.34 


5 Geographical Vocational Index (Chicago, A. N. Marquis Company, 1950/51). 

8 Since the race of the biographee is not given in Who's Who, it is possible that not 
every Negro biographee has been detected as such, but the occurrences would be too few to 
alter the results. 
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for the former and 0.78 for the latter when all but native white males are 
excluded from the sample. 

If we strip the sample down to eliminate all except biographees born in 
the state of residence, the Old North states still have the edge. For the Old 
North, these persons represent 48.1 per cent of the 514 persons born in 
both areas and now resident in them; in the Old South, 51.9 per cent of all. 
Thus, since the Old North's proportion of 14,617,000 such persons living 
in the eight states in 1940 was 32.2 per cent of all and the Old South’s 67.8 
per cent, the ratio of the number observed over the number expected in the 
Old North stands at 1.45; in the Old South at 0.77. 


TABLE 1 


Percentage Distribution of the Population of Eight Old North-Old South States 
Singly and by Regions* 











Total Native W hite Native White 

State Population Population Male Population 
Massachusetts 24.1 24.2 25.6 
Connecticut 8.6 9.0 9.5 
Rhode Island 3.9 3.8 4.1 
New Hampshire 2.7 3.1 3.5 

Old North 39.3 40.1 42.7 
North Carolina ie he 18.2 18.2 
Georgia 17.8 17.0 15.8 
Virginia 14.6 15.5 15.4 
South Carolina 10.6 9.2 7.9 

Old South 60.7 59.9 57.3 





* Mean of the population as shown by the United States Census in 1900, 1910, 1930, and 1940. 


If we ask still further what contribution the natives of these two areas 
have made to the leadership of outside areas, which may be more easily ac- 
cessible to the Old South than the Old North, we may tentatively conclude 
that the Old North has the advantage. This conclusion is based on data 
coming out of the study of a sample of 1,001 leaders listed in regional biog- 
raphies, in Who's Who in America, Who's Who in the South and South- 
west, and Who's Who in the Midwest, less 159 residents of the four Old 
South states in the sample. Of these leaders, 36 come from the Old North, 35 
from the Old South; but if one observes the vast differences in the numbers 
migrating from the South Atlantic states and the New England states to 
these outside regions (Fig. 153 of T. Lynn Smith, Population Analysis) ," 


7 (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1948). The estimate of contributions 
of leadership to these two regions is based on a 7 to 8 per cent sample of biographees listed 
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he must conclude that many fewer immigrants from the Old North have 
contributed proportionally more notable sons to these areas than has the 
Old South. 

As Moore and Worob put it, “Notables are highly mobile so that both in- 
and out-migration of such persons is the factor which actually determines 
the area in which eminent persons will exercise their talents’’;* but this mi- 
gration depends upon opportunity “‘pulls” and opposite “‘pushes”’ in the 
social order. 

The largest sample (Table 3), made up of native whites only, contains 
2,961 persons. Of these, 1,877 reside in the Old North and 1,084 in the 
Old South. If the population of the Old North were equal to the population 
of the Old South (it was roughly two-thirds as of 1940), her contribution 
of notables to the sample would be 2,804 instead of 1,877. If there are 
those who wish to blame the difference on the presence of Negroes in the 
Old South, they are not scientifically privileged to do so. There must be 
some ‘‘reasons,’’ however, for the difference. What are they? 


Hypothetical Factors in the Contrast 

There are some hypotheses which may prove fruitful in seeking an under- 
standing of, or getting a clue to, the differences noted. If the total population 
were included in all the samples, some might be tempted to say that differ- 
ences in native ability clearly account for the contrast. No one can say that 
there are no inherent differences in the ability of the two populations if the 
nonwhites are excluded. Neither have empirical data been provided to indi- 
cate that such differences exist if the nonwhites are not excluded. 

It cannot be doubted that native ability is a factor in learning and achieve- 
ment. But there ate three other factors which are extremely important in 
both processes, and which may be highly variable as between the regions 
and among the respective states that make them up: (1) opportunity, (2) 
orientation, and (3) motivation. 


Is the Factor of Opportunity Constant? 
Opportunity may be defined primarily as exposure to stimuli without 
which no learning is possible. In the present setting, it would also include 


in both regional and national lists from Who’s Who in the South and Sou:hwest (1950) and 
Who's Who in the Midwest (1950). It includes residents of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio. This group excludes the populous states around the Old North and includes states 
around the Old South. The writer is indebted to John Chase Howell for compiling these 
samples, See his “A Study of Leadership: The Intra- and Inter-Regional Distribution of 
Leaders in Certain Areas of the United States” (Master's thesis, Texas Christian University, 
1952). 
8 Op. cit., p. 409. 
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TABLE 2 


Distribution of 1,198 Notables in Sample Number 1: 683 from the Old North; 
515 from the Old South* 

















Percentage Percentage Frequency 

State Expected Observed Ratio 
Massachusetts (431) 24.1 36.0 1.49 
Connecticut (181) 8.6 15.1 1.76 
Rhode Island (34) 3.9 2.8 0.72 
New Hampshire (37) 2.7 3.1 1.15 

Old North 39.3 57.0 1.45 
North Carolina (151) 17:7 12.6 0.71 
Georgia (111) 17.8 9.3 0.52 
Virginia (198) 14.6 16.5 1.13¢ 
South Carolina (55) 10.6 4.6 0.43 

Old South 60.7 43.0 0.71 





* The percentage of notables expected is the percentage which each state’s population is of the peosie- 
tion of all eight states. The 1,198 persons constitute all the biographees in the two regional samples who 
were Sadao Te Who's Who in America. 

+ Virginia's ratio in this sample is noticeably better than in the sample which comes directly from 
Who's Who in America (see Table 3). 


TABLE 3 


Percentages of Notables Expected and Observed in Sample Number 2: 2,961 
Biographees—1,877 from the Old North; 1,084, Old South* 




















Percentage Percentage Frequency 

State Expected Observed Ratio 
Massachusetts (1,211) 24.2 40.9 1.69 
Connecticut (491) 9.0 16.6 1.84 
Rhode Island (86) 3.8 2.9 0.76 
New Hampshire (89) 3.1 3.0 0.97 

Old North (1,877) 40.1 63.4 1.58 
North Carolina (353) 18.2 11.9 0.65 
Georgia (269) 17.0 9.1 0.54 
Virginia (349) 15.5 11.8 0.76 
South Carolina (113) 9.2 3.8 0.41 

Old South (1,084) 59.9 36.6 0.61 





* Native American notables—white only, so far as could be determined. The population base includes 
only native white Americans. 
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the relative numbers of roles or functions to be performed in given social 
systems, or in the states in the two areas of our concern, to which our society 
assigns prestige. The smaller the population of a state and the less differ- 
entiated and complex the organization of its social structure, other factors 
being equal, the fewer such prestige-bearing offices or functions are likely 
to be. And the fewer the stimuli which generate learning, the more any 
population or social structure has to look elsewhere for its leadership. 

Opportunity, taken as stimuli which promote learning, and to which a 
maximum number of people in the respective populations of the designated 
areas and states have been exposed since 1870, and are being exposed now, 
may be an important variable operating as a factor in observed differences 
in numbers of notable leaders. The great majority of our biographees were 
born between 1870 and 1910; and the opportunities afforded them have 
been very important. For example, in 1890, illiterate persons among native 
whites, 10 to 14 years of age, born to native parents in the following states 
were: 


pn es oc ef 
Pe. . 2 os < ee ) «& AO Oe 3 
ee 
CE ee ae el 
| Sa eee sr ae a el 
Se 6 atk See, ew oe ee a ee SS 
sk ke ee ee Ke oo a 4 
SS 6 Gh we CO ee et ee ee ee eRe CS 


The colored population in these states was illiterate at the same ages in ap- 
proximately the following ratios:° 


Es: 4 ag fg ee a ly, ee eS 1 ee ee 
CE ge Sakis Ga he ale eo « « Ee 
0 EE re en er 
OS sg te ie es we eo os RE 
CS ee ee eee ae) e. 
EE oS ee ee Ue we ok ee 
CC EE ee ee ee 
a a ee ee ee a 


The nonwhites in the North were far more literate than the native white 
children born to native white parents in the South; and the foreign-born 
whites in the South were more literate than the natives because of earlier 
opportunities. 


® Source: Census of 1890, Part II, pp. xliv—xlvii. 
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TABLE 4 


Distribution by States of 1,066 Native White Male Biographees in Who’s Who 
in America—592, Old North; 474, Old South* 











Percentage Percentage Frequency 

State Expected Observed Ratio 
Massachusetts (367) 25.6 34.4 1.34 
Connecticut (161) 9.5 15.1 1.59 
Rhode Island (30) 4.1 2.8 0.68 
New Hampshire (34) 3.5 3.2 0.91 

Old North (592) 42.7 55.5 1.30 
North Carolina (134) 18.2 12.6 0.69 
Georgia (106) 15.8 9.9 0.63 
Virginia (103) 15.4 17.2 1.12 
South Carolina (51) 7.9 4.8 0.61 

Old South (474) 57.3 44.5 0.78 





* Population based on native white males only—mean for 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1940. 


Correlated with observed differences in educational achievements in the 
early years of the period which produced the biographees of our sample are 
the differences in stimuli which promote learning, as indicated by the fact 
that the Old North had at least six times as many books in public libraries 
in 1890 as did the Old South, and at least five times the per capita circulation 
of periodicals and newspapers. Contrasts in scholastic opportunities were 
equally great, and continue to be great now. 

Limited space permits only the observation that the number of biographees 
in the sample of 1,198 (1950/51) who received their highest degrees in 
the eight states was 604. Of these, 432 were earned from institutions in the 
Old North; 172 in the Old South. Thus the percentage of graduates ob- 
served in the Old North, on the basis of the total population, was 1.82 times 
the percentage expected; in the Old South, 0.47 times the expected number. 
Of the 604 who received their highest degrees in the eight states, 494 were 
from the following schools: 


Harvard University . . . 239 University of Virginia. . . 31 
Yale University. . . . . 86 University of North Carolina 30 
Boston University. . . . 29 University of Georgia. . . 19 
Massachusetts Institute of Emory University. . . . 11 

Technology . . . . . 29 Duke University . . . . 10 
Tufts College . . . . . 10 


Of those receiving doctoral degrees in the two areas, 181 were from schools 
in the Old North and 31 from the Old South. 
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The opportunities afforded by any region have nationwide significance. 
For example, if we turn to a smaller sample of 522 notables listed in Who's 
Who in the Midwest and 479 from Who's Who in the South and South- 
west,*° who were holders of 1,421 degrees from fifty universities, each of 
which granted no fewer than eight of these degrees, we find that nine schools 
outside the Midwest and twelve outside the South and Southwest participated 
in granting these degrees. Schools in the Old North states granted 121 de- 
grees to resident leaders listed in the Midwest and 65 degrees to those in the 
South and Southwest. The Old South granted to those listed in the South 
and Southwest, including its own leaders in this sample, 140 degrees; to 
those listed in the Midwest, none. 

If differences in library facilities are considered for 1950, contrasts in 
opportunity receive further emphasis. In a configuration of 105 cities in the 
United States, the cities of more than 50,000 population in the Old North 
states stood twice as high as cities of like size in the Old South in the ranking 
of book stocks, circulation, and expenditures for public libraries."* 


Social Structure and Opportunity 

The importance of the size and complexity of the social structure in a 
given area, as well as its ecological relationship to the rest of the nation (and 
the world), as a factor in producing notable offices—i.e., offices or positions 
to which society assigns high prestige—within the area is included in the 
factor of opportunity. It is indicated by Table 5, in which New York (as 
contrasted in particular to New Hampshire and Rhode Island) is included 
in a configuration with the eight North-South states. In this connection, the 
ratio of notables observed over notables expected in New York rises far 
above the Old North states (1.47 as compared with 1.05). The ratio of the 
Old South sinks to 0.43. 


TABLE 5 


Percentage Distribution of Notables Expected and Observed in the Eight Old 
North-South States as Compared with the State of New York* 














Percentage Percentage Frequenc 
State Expected Observed Ratio 
New York (8,830) 40.6 59.7 1.47 
Old North (3,657) 23.5 24.7 1.05 
Old South (2,296) 35.9 15.6 0.43 





* Mean of total population for 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1940. 


10 See Note 7. 
11 From “An Index of Urban Integration,” a paper presented by Austin L. Porterfield 
before the American Sociological Society meeting in Urbana, Illinois, September, 1954. 
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New York was the birthplace of 87 leaders residing in the eight states 
(Sample 1, Table 2). This number is 2.18 times as many as South Carolina 
supplied to the eight states. Of these 87 New Yorkers, 69 stopped in the 
Old North and 18 reached the Old South. The Old South had a part in edu- 
cating 3 of them; the Old North, 38 of them.** 

As we have seen, one aspect of the social structure which provides many 
or few notable offices is the presence or absence of universities. Of the 35 
Old South leaders who were born since 1900, who were not born in the Old 
South, and who have a doctor's degree or its equivalent, 28 are college pro- 
fessors. Twenty-five of these obtained their highest degrees nowhere within 
the South; but the Old South gets them as it provides positions for them, 
putting it in a position to educate more of its own leaders as well as to furn- 
ish more leaders for other regions. 


Hypotheses Relating to Orientation and Motivation 

There appeared earlier a reference to orientation and motivation as factors 
in learning and achievement. Here three hypotheses relating to these factors 
are advanced: 

Hypothesis 1. Orientation is the direction of attention growing out of 
one’s position in social and psychological space. (The orientation of men 
and women, for example, is far from being the same.) If there is no great 
body of the population of the Old North (for example, the foreign-born ) 
whose orientation and perspective, as provided for them by the social system, 
limits them to non-notable goals in terms of depressed roles and statuses, 
and if there is in the Old South a great body of the population (for example, 
Negroes and poor whites) frozen in social and psychological s pace—in non- 
notability congealed—the former is in a position to have more notables than 
the latter. 

Research is also needed to determine to what extent differences in orienta- 
tion may affect selection. Nominations for selection may vary with the 
variables that determine prestige in the cultural complexes of different 
areas. For example, in our Sample 1, 37 college presidents and deans are 
listed from the Old South, 24 from the Old North; 38 military leaders from 


12 Size and complexity of social structure are hypothetically involved only when other 
factors are taken into consideration. In this connection, Connecticut's ratio of biographees 
observed over expected is slightly higher than New York’s—1.53 as compared with 1.47; 
but New York City alone has 6,873 of the state’s 8,830 notables. The writer is in the process 
of examining the rates of leadership by the size, complexity, type, and location of cities, with 
New York as one of the dominating centers. Though Connecticut as a state is relatively 
small, it has the advantage of containing some world-famous educational institutions, whose 
faculties swell its proportion of notables. 

Other ratios of percentages observed over percentages of notables expected in the present 
comparison by individual states are: Massachusetts, 0.98; New Hampshire, 0.83; Rhode 
Island, 0.64; Virginia, 0.62; North Carolina, 0.44; Georgia, 0.36; and South Carolina, 0.27. 
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the Old South, 6 from the Old North; 31 physicians and surgeons from the 
Old South, 14 from the Old North; and there were two humanitarians, both 
from the Old South. The difference in the number of physicians may not 
coincide with relative achievements in health and medicine in the two reg- 
ions, but with differences in relative prestige. 

In the Midwest and South and Southwest samples, variations in prestige 
groupings in the social structure are illuminating. Predominances are re- 
versed. From the South and Southwest the regional list includes 200 busi- 
nessmen and 299 educators; in the Midwest, 465 businessmen and 278 edu- 
cators.** The former contains 173 lawyers and 43 physicians; the latter, 129 
lawyers and 126 physicians. Sample-wise, Texas has 44 educators listed to 42 
for Michigan; yet the University of Michigan awarded 115 degrees to reg- 
ional leaders in the Midwest and the South and Southwest; the University of 
Texas granted 45. 

Hypothesis 2. Motivation is tension seeking release. Tension with ex- 
pectation, or hope of reward, may lead to creative release, resulting in learn- 
ing, or invention and discovery; but tension without expectation of creative 
release leads to frustration, which may end in destructive activity or conflict. 
If area A, here the Old North, offers the expectation of rewarding release 
of tension to greater proportions of its population than area B— in this case, 
the Old South—one may expect to find, other conditions being equal, more 
notables in the former, more conflict in the latter. 

Hypothesis 3. The Old North states come nearer than the Old South to 
meeting the conditions set forth in Hypotheses 1 and 2 as favorable to 
achievement and, therefore, are more productive of notable leaders. 

That the Old North states come nearer than the Old South to meeting the 
favorable conditions stated in Hypotheses 1 and 2 may be indicated by the 
data reported elsewhere by the writer. For example, when an index of de- 
pressed folk in conflict was established for the 48 states,** the states of our 
present concern fell at the points represented by the following index num- 
bers on a continuum ranging above and below a national norm of 100: 


Massachusetts. . . . 48 Vega . . . ws 165 
Rhode Island. . . . 50 North Carolina . . . 179 
Connecticut . . . . 57 Geempe «wl wl. Me 
New Hampshire. . . 78 South Carolina . . . 223 


The higher the index score, the greater the proportion of the population 
congealed on depressed levels; and, conversely, the smaller the proportion 


13 These lists include leaders of both local and national interest or listing. See Note 7. 
14 Austin L. Porterfield and Robert H. Talbert, Mid-Century Crime in Our Culture 
(Fort Worth, Leo Potishman Foundation, 1954), Table 12, p. 108. 
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of the population whose attention is oriented, or directed, toward activities 
which bring prestige; and the smaller the proportion motivated to the cre- 
ative release of tensions in such activities. 

Indications of a greater degree of the destructive release of tensions in the 
Old South than in the Old North (which would be consistent with Hypothe- 
sis 2) appear in the same set of arrays. A second series on depressed folk con- 
tains index numbers of murder and burglary combined, which follow for 
the designated states:** 


New Hampshire. . . 39 South Carolina . . . 138 
Massachusetts. . . . 41 Virginia . . . . . 4170 
Rhode Island. . . . 52 North Carolina . . . 177 
Connecticut . ... 54 Georgia . . . . 244 


These hypotheses, however, are not held to be firmly established by these 
facts but are meant to suggest further lines of research. One may, however, 
come to the following conclusions. 


Conclusions 

1. There is a significant difference in the rates at which notable leaders 
in the Old North-South states are produced. 

2. This difference apparently still exists when all but native whites, or 
even all but native white males, are excluded from the population base in 
estimating notability rates. 

3. Apparently, then, variations in such factors in learning and achieve- 
ment as opportunity, orientation, and motivation may be important in ex- 
plaining the observed differences without any reference to possible hypo- 
thetical differences in native ability in the two populations. 

We may look at some North-South differentials in college qualification 
tests as relevant data. The Old North’s proportion of the 21,985 students 
who, eligible for the draft in the eight states, were chosen by the Selective 
Service Qualification Tests (1953-56) and/or performance in school as 
good leadership material for special training in college was 1.60 times the 
Old North's proportion of the 1,335,000 white males 15-24 years old in 
the eight states (1950). The Old South’s ratio was only 0.60. If Negro stu- 
dents are included on either side, the contrast becomes no less significant. 
Thus alleged differences in racial abilities cannot be credited with differences 
in the ratios of the two regions. These ratios are almost identical with the 
ratios observed in Table 3.*° 

15 Ibid. 

16 For the significance of these data, see Selective Service Under the 1948 Act Extended 


—1951-—1952 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1953), pp. 47-53. For the statisti- 
cal foundation of the comparison, see the Annual Report of the Director of Selective Service 
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Even more pertinent, because the period involved is more representative 
of the society in which present leaders were coming into prominence, are 
the data which came out of Army tests in the First World War. On the Al- 
pha tests in that war, the median score of Northern white soldiers from New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois was 65, as compared with 41 for the 
white soldiers of Georgia, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Mississippi. The Negro 
soldiers at Fort Lewis exceeded the white soldiers at Camp Pike, Camp Lee, 
and Camp Meade in performance on the Alpha tests. The Negroes of Ohio, 
Illinois, and Indiana did better than the white soldiers of Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and North Carolina on these same tests. But the nature of the tests 
and the differences in the backgrounds of the performers leave no room 
to conclude that the superior performance was associated with inherent dif- 
ferences in intelligence.‘’ The same holds for the more recent differences 
that have been reported. 

4, Differences in opportunity for learning and achievement have varied, 
and still vary, widely in the two areas, with the Old North states having the 
advantage over the Old South, except that the smaller states, such as New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island, have unequal chances to provide a large ratio 
of notable offices for persons to fill. Yet their ratios exceed those of the 
Southern states. 

5. There is room for much more research directed toward an understand- 
ing of the factors in rates of notability and non-notability in comparable 
populations. Particularly there is need for further research on hypotheses 
relating to the factors of orientation and motivation, which seem to be very 
important in any social system. To illustrate, in Sample 1 there is only one 
woman for every fifteen men.*® 





for 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956. The total of 21,985 given here is the annual mean as of 
June 30 for these years. 

Further confirmation of differences in these two areas are found in two sets of data: (1) 
The percentages of men rejected in the eight states from July, 1950, to June, 1951, for 
failing the Armed Forces Qualification Test only are as follows: Massachusetts, 3.7; New 
Hampshire, 4.8; Rhode Island, 5.1; Connecticut, 9.1; Virginia, 28.9; Georgia, 30.2; North 
Carolina, 34.6; South Carolina, 56.0; Continental United States, 16.4. (2) The regional 
differences in performance on the five parts of the USAFI-GED tests at graduation from high 
school (1943) are significant. The percentages of students scoring above the median on five 
performances as standardized by the McCall T-Scale from New England were 60, 56, 47, 
62, and 47 per cent, respectively; from the Southern states 42, 37, 38, 37, and 41 per cent, 
respectively. This test is a real measure of differences of effectiveness of the public schools 
in the two regions, not in native intelligence—See American Council of Education Bulletin 
on the USAFI-GED tests, 1945, pp. 9-15. 

17 Compare the reply of M. F. Ashley Montagu (Harvard Law Record, reprint, 1956) to 
F. C. J. McGurk’s article, “Psychological Tests—A Scientist's Report on Race Differences,” 
in U.S. News and World Report, September 21, 1956. 

18 In this connection, it is interesting to note how the women fare by states in the whole 
universe rather than in a sample. There were (in 1950/51) 403 women included from the 
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6. There are some data to indicate that the Old South is reducing the dis- 
tance between its rates of notability and those of the Old North; but it needs 
to resolve the problems growing out of its dual educational and social system 
in such a way as to rub out differentials in the factors in learning and achieve- 
ment if it is to catch up. 





eight states. The ratios of percentages expected over percentages observed follow: Connecti- 
cut, 2.12; Massachusetts, 1.86; New Hampshire, 1.30; Virginia, 0.69; Rhode Island, 0.60; 
South Carolina, 0.46; Georgia, 0.42; North Carolina, 0.39. 


The Second International Congress of Historians of the United States and 
Mexico will be held on November 4—6, 1958, at The University of Texas. This 
Congress will be a part of the celebration of the seventy-fifth year of The Univer- 
sity of Texas. Its sponsors in the United States are The University of Texas, the 
American Historical Association, and the Texas State Historical Association; the 
Mexican sponsors are the University of Mexico, the Institute of Anthropology and 
History, and the Academy of Historical Sciences, of Monterrey. Distinguished 
scholars from Argentina, Brazil, Spain, France, Britain, and the British Common- 
wealth as well as from the United States and Mexico have been invited to par- 
ticipate. 

raeht concerning the Corgress should be directed to Archibald R. Lewis, 
Secretary General, Second International Congress of Historians of the United 
States and Mexico, The University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas, U.S.A. 


October, 1958, will see the first issue of a new international quarterly, Com- 
parative Studies in Society and History, to be published by Mouton of The Hague 
with support from several American universities. The purpose of the journal is 
to serve as a clearing house for substantive work on problems that are common 
to any two or more of the numerous branches of study dealing with man’s life in 
society. It will treat any subject that bears on the explanation of stability or change 
within a social structure, including ways of thought or expression, and it will deal 
with forms of cultural interchange. 

The editorial board has been drawn from a number of American and European 
universities and represents sociology, anthropology, economics, political science, 
various fields of history, comparative law, and comparative literature. The Edito- 
rial Committee consists of Sylvia L. Thrupp (editor), G. E. von Grunebaum, Eve- 
rett C. Hughes, Edward A. Kracke, Jr., Max Rheinstein, Edwards Shils, and Sol 
Tax. 

Correspondence regarding contributions should be directed to the Editor, Box 
22, Faculty Exchange, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 








The Opinion-Policy in 
Democracy: A Critical Summary 
of Some Recent Literature 
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Ts ESSAY is an attempt to bring together a variety of recent writings, 
mainly by political scientists and sociologists, on the opinion-policy process 
in democracies. The process itself is understood to mean how what people 
think is related to what government does; no more complicated meaning is 
intended. In bringing together these views, I hope to demonstrate the sub- 
stantial measure of agreement, evolved over recent years, on the relationship 
between public opinion and policy-making in the liberal, pluralistic de- 
mocracy. Though making no claim for novelty, I believe that the synthesis 
does provide some clarification and sharpening; in this regard, there is con- 
solation in Alfred North Whitehead’s remark that ‘everything of import- 
ance has been said before by someone who did not discover it.”’ 


Public O pinion in Modern Democratic Practice 


It is a common observation that the historical ‘‘requirements’’ for demo- 
cratic practice are quite unrealistic as norms for individual political be- 
havior and are wholly at odds with observed citizen-participation in the 
opinion-policy process.’ Nothing is easier than to show the inapplicability 
of the old Jeffersonian political ideals which sociologically presupposed an 
extreme individualism within a loose system of contractual (rather than pre- 
scriptive) relationships, and psychologically required universal citizen-in- 
terest in public issues,* motivation by principle,* awareness of the relevant 


1 For some comments on “the conditions for town meeting discussions” and their absence 
today, see Stanley Kelley, Jr., Professional Public Relations and Political Power (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1956), pp. 225-232. 

2-8 Lazarsfeld and associates found, for example, that in Erie County, Ohio, less than one- 
third of the electorate professed great interest in the election of 1940.—Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
et al., The People’s Choice (New York, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1944), p. 45. The 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan, in its study of the 1952 Presidential 
campaign, reported that 37 per cent of its sample claimed to have been ‘“‘very much inter- 
ested’’ in the campaign, and that only 21 per cent thought that “it would make a good deal 
of difference’ which party won the election, while 32 per cent said it would make no differ- 
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facts,* and a capacity for rational choice.’ The fact is that these alleged pre- 
requisites for the opinion-policy process in modern democracy simply do not 
exist. And yet we in the United States, and the people in perhaps a dozen 
other countries, have governments that are in large manner democratic— 
that do demonstrate responsiveness to popular desires, protection of indi- 
vidual liberties, and other imperatives of democracy. 

This apparent paradox has in recent years been widely recognized, and 
at least partially resolved through a re-examination and revision of demo- 
cratic theory which make it more consistent with facts of modern life. In 
order to understand the emerging theory of the opinion-policy process, let 
us briefly analyze the basic nature of the liberal, pluralistic society. 


The Fundamental Importance of Groups 


Each individual may truly believe, in the words of Cervantes’ Sancho 
Panza: “Naked came I into this world, and naked must I go out.” But in 
between birth and death, during the whole of one’s life, he is subject to 
hundreds of various, sometimes conflicting, sometimes complementary, 
group memberships and interrelations. The postulate of sociological naked- 
ness laid down by the pioneer democrats is not now, and never was, consist- 
ent with the facts of human life. On the contrary, the basic assumption of all 
societies—and especially of those modern political societies which are our 
major concern here—is that of the mutual interaction and the mutual in- 
fluence of individuals and groups. 

We can summarily categorize under five types the groups into which indi- 
viduals in our society form: kinship, economic, moralistic-ritualistic, artistic- 
recreational, and political. 

Kinship groups are those determined by blood or marriage ties of an im- 
mediate or extensive nature. These are the principal identifiable groups in 
primitive societies. Even in the modern Western societies these may be the 





ence at all—Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, The Voter Decides 
(Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson & Company, 1954), pp. 34, 38. If this report is typical of 
voter attitudes on such highly publicized matters as a Presidential election, what must be 
concluded about public apathy on issues which receive less attention ? 

(3) According to some theorists, the individual must be motivated by a sense of community 
interest; in the writings of others the point is not clear, and for them it may be that the 
narrowest notion of self-interest would be enough. In any case there is agreement that fancy, 
indifference, custom, or mere habit should not motivate opinions on public issues. 

* For a study of some of the variables involved in the relationship between opinion- 
holding and information, see Philip K. Hastings, “Level of Information and Opinion Con- 
tent,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 69, No. 2 (1954), pp. 234-240. 

5 Even if we suppose no rigorous meaning for the term “‘rational,” it is apparent that 
most voters do not decide political matters with the care that they give to, say, the purchase 
of a new car or the investment of their savings. For a number of possible meanings for the 
term “rationality” in political behavior, see Bernard Berelson, “Democratic Thepry and 
Public Opinion,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 16, No. 3 (1952), pp. 324-326. 
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most important, though they are relatively less stable and less permanent 
than in the simple societies. Insofar as the kinship groups remain the basic 
transmitters of social norms and traditions, and continue to be the chief 
socializer of the child, they have first place among the groups in which indi- 
viduals share values and expectations. 

Economic groups, in the sense in which we know them in the modern 
society, are largely a result of the specialization of labor and the complex 
patterns that follow upon an exchange economy. However, slaves and free- 
men, workers and warriors, are group distinctions (at least partly economic 
in origin) known to the most ancient societies. Occupational and craft groups 
were important in Western Europe at least as far back as the Early Middle 
Ages. In the modern democratic society it cannot be said that economic fac- 
tors determine poli‘ical factors or even that there is an unfailing relation- 
ship between the economic and the political. But there is no doubt that there 
are opinion tendencies in each income group and each occupation group® 
and that these are subject to reinforcement by the organization of political- 
pressure groups. 

The moralistic-ritualistic group (churches, secret societies, lodges, for 
example) appear to be necessary in most societies for the confirmation and 
encouragement of transcendental ends. The need for ultramaterialistic sense 
of purpose is so strong in most individuals, and the likelihood of achieving 
this by private means (in the manner of Thoreau or Schweitzer) so improb- 
able, that moralistic-ritualistic groups appear to be a necessary part of any 
society. They provide a ritual certainty as antidote to the insecurity of human 
life. Equally important in the Western world, they introduce an area of co- 
operation into a society which is at least nominally competitive;’ here (at 
least in theory) idealism does not have to be tempered with prudence, ma- 
terialism is devalued, and no stigma is attached to one’s having been unsuc- 
cessful in competition. 

Artistic-recreational groups are those that fill the need for creativeness, 
beauty, physical exercise, and camaraderie; they are distinguished from the 
moralistic-ritualistic by being relatively less concerned (perhaps uncon- 
cerned) with ethical, spiritual, or philosophical issues. Garden clubs, ath- 
letic associations, singing or drinking organizations are examples which 
come to mind at once. 

The last type, those groups overtly political in whole or in part, includes 
both political parties (i.e., partisan organizations interested in obtaining 
government office) and pressure groups (partisan or nonpartisan organiza- 


® For one of a number of relevant studies, see Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social 
Classes (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1949). 

7 Notwithstanding the persuasive writings of David Riesman et al., The Lonely Crowd 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950), passim, especially pp. 130-147. 
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tions interested in promoting issues) .* In this sense political parties will not 
be included in any of the first four categories, but a pressure group may be— 
in fact, probably will be—a group of another type, only specifically and per- 
haps periodically participating in the opinion-policy process. 

This typology of groups in modern society is presented as illustrative only. 
While it may perhaps be conceptually useful here, it is not meant to be de- 
finitive: the great ferment evident in the study of group organization and 
function will produce much more sophisticated classification.* The impor- 
tant point, for this discussion, is that public opinion is filtered, colored, and 
transformed in countless ways by the individual and group subjectivization 
of fact and other opinion. 


Public Opinion, The Group Struggle, and Public Policy 

This extremely complex and multidimensional network of individuals 
and groups constitutes the continuously changing mold out of which public 
policy is made. Public opinion within the policy-making process is still 
important, but it is apparently not directly important in any broad sense 
in terms of particular policy issues. All the pertinent studies indicate that 
generalized public opinion (in the manner of Gallup's national polls) is 
not one of the high-priority factors in determining legislative policy.*° 
Whether administrators make more use of this kind of public opinion than 
do the lawmakers is still an open question, but the indications are that they 
too are most heavily influenced by specialized clientele, other officials, and 
pressure groups.*? 

Public opinion in its generalized sense appears to be more or less limited 
to the broad issues, such as the suitability of candidates and the fitness of 
parties.’* This kind of public opinion might perhaps better be called public 


8 This follows the accepted distinction between parties and pressure groups set forth 
(among other places) in David Truman, The Governmental Process (New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1951), pp. 33-39; and V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups 
(3d ed., New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, Inc., 1953), p. 24. 

9 The already vast literature on group studies is ably, but only partially, summarized in 
Harold H. Kelley and John W. Thibaut, “Experimental Studies of Group Problem Solving 
and Process,” in G. Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge, Mass., 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1954), Vol. II, pp. 735-785; in George C. Homans, 
The Human Group (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950); and in Truman, 
op. cit., passim. 

10 See L. E. Gleeck, “96 Congressmen Make Up Their Minds,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 4, No. 1 (March, 1940), pp. 2-24; for a more recent, and more encouraging report, 
see “Congressional Uses of Polls: A Symposium,” Ibid., Vol. 18, No. 2 (June, 1954), pp. 
121-142, especially pp. 123-129. 

11 Martin Kriesberg, “What Congressmen and Administrators Think of the Polls,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 9, No. 3 (September, 1945), pp. 333-337. See also the wealth of 
pertinent information in Harold Stein (ed.), Public Administration and Policy Develop- 
ment: A Case Book (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952), passim. 

12 Gosnell points out the importance of the voter's feeling that he is being satisfactorily 
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attitudes, for, as Berelson points out, it reflects principally matters of taste, 
habit, and a pattern of predispositions associated with family, social, and 


economic factors.** 

The public opinion which counts in policy-making is in fact a complex 
of views—group and individual—that might better be called public opinion, 
or the opinions shared by members of publics.** These play upon decision- 
makers in a variety of ways and a medley of voices to influence the declared 
policy, which is then “the equilibrium reached in the group struggle at any 
given moment.’’’® Here the decision-maker—principally legislators and ad- 
ministrators, but frequently the courts also—has a large measure of flexibil- 
ity, for countervailing powers may be played off against one another.** Of 
course in the same way the citizens, organized into pressure groups, are able 
to take advantage of the rivalries among competing leadership groups.** 


A Model of the Opinion-Policy Process in Modern Democracy 


With the foregoing in mind, it may be possible now to attempt a sum- 
mary formulation of the most recent thinking on the opinion-policy process. 
In this synthesis we may avoid at least some of the inadequacies of the 


traditional theory. Thus democracy might be so defined: 


A system in which a large electorate is fairly frequently allowed to decide upon 
the general tendencies of governmental action, mainly by choosing, from com- 
peting leadership groups, officials to make specific policy: in the intervals between 
elections the people, individually and collectively, are encouraged to discuss and 
debate policy and freely to communicate their own opinions to the leadership 


groups. 


represented.—Harold F. Gosnell, Democracy, The Threshold of Freedom (New York, The 
Ronald Press Company, 1948), pp. 144, 219. 

13 Bernard Berelson et al., Voting (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 311. 

14 Harwood L. Childs, An Introduction to Public Opinion (New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1940), pp. 41-42. 

15 Earl Latham, “The Group Basis of Politics: Notes for a Theory,” American Political 
Science Review, Vol. 46, No. 2 (June, 1952), p. 390. 

16 The notion of “countervailing powers” is comprehensively developed in J. K. Gal- 
braith, American Capitalism: The Concept of Countervailing Power (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1952) and—in a more political context—in the cited works of David 
Truman and Earl Latham. For an interesting and suggestive criticism of the “group theory 
of politics,’ see C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1955), note on pp. 125—126, and Chapter 11, “The Theory of Balance,” pp. 242-268. Mills, 
for all his insight, seriously confuses the sociological group-balance of Truman and David 
Riesman with both American Constitutional checks and balances and with the concept of 
balance of power in international relations. 

17 For some brief but incisive comments on this leadership competition within the group- 
theory analysis of contemporary democracy, see Robert A. Dahl, “Hierarchy, Democracy, and 
Bargaining in Politics and Economics,” in Research Frontiers in Politics and Government 
( Washington, D.C., The Brookings Institution, 1955), pp. 53-59. 
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The relation of public opinion to public policy may then be discussed in 
terms of the two major (but in no operational sense separable) problems 
of democratic practice: the majority-minority problem and the direct-repre- 
sentative problem. 

The majority-minority problem.—lIt is apparent at once that the group 
theory of politics complicates, but does not abolish, the majoritarian problem 
in democratic practice. The question of whose interests are to be advanced in 
the group struggle leads inevitably to concern for majorities and minorities. 
This is not the place to go into the philosophical or moral reasons for the 
majoritarian principle in democratic theory. But the practical reasons for the 
ptinciple and some of the operational difficulties ought to be examined 
briefly in terms of the thinking summarized in the model suggested here.** 

Emil Lederer, discussing a democracy, has pointed out: 


When a decision has to be taken, as in voting for a political party or for a special 
measure, this vast complexity that forms opinion must be reduced to a clear cut 
issue. The technique of every political or administrative body requires the reduc- 
tion of complicated matters to a ‘‘yes” or “no”; majority rule is inevitable when- 
ever unanimity is unattainable.?® 


This collapsing of all relevant issue-viewpoints into a dichotomized question 
(or a series of dichotomized questions) is unnecessary during the period of 
discussion and general consideration within and among the interested pub- 
lics. But as soon as a decision must be reached at any level, the need for 
dichotomization is strongly indicated. Mathematically it is difficult to obtain 
majority consent for policy when more than two relevant alternatives are 
presented, and this difficulty increases as the number of alternatives increases. 
Thus, as a practical matter, a democracy has to make up its mind by means 
of a series of either-or questions and answers. Shall we adopt Plan A or 
Plan B? or, more typically, shall we adopt Plan A, ‘‘yes”’ or “‘no’’? This, at 
the point of decision, is the necessary dichotomy out of which majorities are 
made. 

But we have already said that public opinion, in its most total sense, is not 
majority opinion but rather the whole complex of views on an issue of public 
importance. There is apparently no way to escape calling the opinion which, 
by a vote-counting process, is carried into policy in a democracy, plainly and 


18 For a careful analysis of some operational problems associated with the majoritarian 
principle, see Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1956), Chap. 2, ‘‘Populistic Democracy,” pp. 34—62. See also his helpful 
summary note on the literature, p. 36. 

19 ‘Public Opinion” in Max Ascoli and Fritz Lehmann (eds.), Political and Economic 
Democracy (New York, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1937), pp. 284-293, at p. 286. 
Lowell also stressed the need for limiting alternatives at the choosing stage-——A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Public Opinion in War and Peace (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1923), 
pp. 127—128, 134-137, and 148-150. 
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simply, “majority opinion.’’*° This leaves, in the dichotomized situation 
necessary for making decisions, that less-than-half opinion which is, again 
quite simply, ‘minority opinion.”’ Thus the precompromised opinions which 
make up (when compromised ) the majority and minority opinions in Figure 
2 are what I have called the ‘complex of views’ of which gross public- 
opinion is made.** As soon as a policy decision is necessary in a democracy, 
those who are to vote must produce a majority view—and will usually pro- 
duce a fairly homogeneous minority view. Thus at the point of decision a 
majority opinion must be produced in a democracy (elections again ex- 
cepted). This opinion will be produced among the electorate itself if in a 
direct democracy (Fig. 1); in the legislative body if in a representative de- 
mocracy (Fig. 2). 

The direct-representative problem.—In essence, representative democracy 
simply interposes a decision-making body between the electorate and public 
policy. But this addition of what might be called the legislative level makes 
the interaction between opinion and policy considerably more complex. 
Again, as in the case of direct democracy, a majority opinion and a minority 
opinion will be produced on each of the either-or propositions which con- 
stitute the last stage of policy-making. But here this simple division takes 
place only in the legislature. The complex of views which makes up general 
public-opinion on any issue is capable, of course, of being ordered, through 
compromise, to produce majority and minority opinions. But this is unlikely 
to happen at all, and if it did happen, the majority opinion among the whole 
public might not be the majority opinion at the legislative level. Thus we 
need to introduce the idea of ‘‘effective opinion’ at this point.” 

In direct democracy, and at the legislative level in representative de- 
mocracy, majority opinion is always effective opinion. But at the level of the 
general electorate, in a representative democracy, it is possible (as in Fig. 2) 
for the minority coalition of individual and group opinion to become effec- 
tive opinion. We have seen an example of this in the case of long-standing 
public support (ranging from 60 to 70 per cent over a thirteen-year period ) 


20 Precision will require us to distinguish legislative decision-making from election. The 
choice of one candidate, when three or more are running, is frequently an expression of what 
might be, in this terminology, “plurality opinion.” 

21 It should be quite clear that the model presented in Figures 1 and 2 is not concerned 
with the psychology of decision-making but only with the way in which expressed individual 
and group opinions are related to governmental policy. The model itself says nothing about 
why or how people (or groups) develop their opinions on public issues. 

*2 For a sharp criticism of the pollsters’ alleged indifference to effective opinion, see 
Herbert Blumer, “Public Opinion and Public Opinion Polling,” American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. 13, No. 5 (1948), pp. 542-549. Blumer’s strictures are increasingly less appro- 
priate as the academicians make more and more use of “elite” studies, and as Gallup him- 
self gathers the views of selected samples (e.g., those of party county committee chairmen 
in the 1956 Presidential campaign). 
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for universal military training, coupled with the persistent defeat of such 
bills in Congress. Effective opinion appears to turn on degree of participa- 
tion, intensity of effort, and efficiency of organization among the various 
individuals and groups who constitute the public involved in any particular 
issue. But to make this generalization is only to say that who gets what when 
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Fig. 1. Model of opinion-policy process (on issues) in direct democracy 


depends on who supports what points of view, how strongly they feel on 
the matter, and what methods are available to further their ends. Any more 
detailed understanding must be pursued in terms of specific issues and in 
the context of particular time and space. When this is done we may be able 
satisfactorily to identify majority, minority, and effective opinion in Case A, 
for example, but our knowledge of other cases will not be furthered. 

Still, this generalized model may offer some understanding of the over-all 
opinion-policy process and may also serve as a first crude matrix for investi- 
gating policy decisions on specific issues. 
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Fig. 2. Model of opinion-policy process (on issues) in representative democracy 





The Opinion-Policy Process: Good or Bad? A Postscript on Value 


Whether it is a ‘‘good” or a “‘bad”’ thing that in a representative democracy 
the legislature may make policy which is contrary to majority opinion (on 
those apparently rare occasions in which gross public-opinion becomes meas- 
urably polarized) is, in the end, a matter of individual judgment. It depends 
entirely upon how thoroughly majoritarian one wants his democracy. Most 
of those who wrote the Constitution thought that this possibility, inherent in 
representation, is a “good” thing, and the writers of the Federalist Papers 
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defended their deliberate effort to block the effectiveness of majority opin- 
ion.?* 

But even without such deliberate efforts, representative government may 
frequently make minority opinion into effective opinion. So long as the 
legislator may choose to listen to any one of the numerous, conflicting, and 
inaccurately measured voices of the people, just so long he may either mistake 
or ignore the majority coalition of opinion. There is no doubt that whenever 
policy is made by agents (as distinguished from plenary policy-making in a 
direct democracy) the one-to-one relation of opinion and policy which is 
predicated by majoritarian democrats becomes difficult, if not impossible, to 
demonstrate. 

However, it may be doubted whether either the theoretical possibility or 
the actual instances of effective opinion that are in some gross sense minority 
opinion are of practical importance. 

It appears, in the first place, that majority public-opinion may be “wrong,” 
in that it may adopt a position incompatible with the future operation of the 
democratic process. The history of civil liberties in the United States, for 
example, contains a number of instances of minority defense of basic demo- 
cratic rights in the face of large, possibly majority, opinion which would 
deny these rights. 

The widespread persecutions of unpopular peoples and groups during 
national crises—and in general their defense by enlightened, libertarian 
minorities—has been too common in American life to justify any easy as- 
sumtion that public policy invariably ought to be determined by gross public- 
opinion. The witch hunts following both world wars and the systematic 
discrimination at the state and regional levels against racial, religious, and 
labor groups (e.g., the Negroes, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and union organizers ) 
have all, at certain times and places, threatened procedural and substantive 
rights indispensable to democracy itself. And on the whole, in each of these 
types of antidemocratic activity, a minority of civil-liberties—dedicated elites 
have defended and acted to restore democratic practice.** 

Stouffer's recent study of attitudes toward civil liberties in the United 
States documents most convincingly the greater respect held among the 
leadership minorities in the United States for the rights set forth in the Bill 


23 They declared that equal representation in the Senate would discourage “the pro- 
pensity of all single and numerous assemblies to yield to the impulse of sudden and violent 
passions, and to be seduced by factious leaders into intemperate and pernicious resolutions.” 
—Federalist No. 62. 

24 That the minority elites may at times acquiesce in antidemocratic activity is also ap- 
parent—the ejection of duly elected Socialists from the New York State Legislature in 1921 
and the forced relocation of the West Coast Japanese in 1942 are cases in point. But gen- 
erally they have been much more zealous than nonelites in maintaining the democratic en- 
vironment. 
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of Rights.** His finding that community leaders are uniformly more tolerant 
of social and political nonconformity prompted Morris Janowitz to question 
the ‘‘political assumptions . . . that public opinion is fundamentally healthy, 
has long term perfectability, and is a central guide for public policy.’ 
Janowitz recognizes the antimajoritarian implications of his question but ap- 
pears to be quite justified in wondering whether ‘education which turns out 
to be a key correlate will continue to raise the level of public tolerance.’’** 

In the second place, it is pretty certain that power, broadly defined to in- 
clude the wielding of conscience and moralistic factors as well as its more 
traditional components, makes policy in human affairs. For the democrat 
the real issue is not the existence of the power struggle itself but is the politi- 
cal, economic, and social conditions within which the struggle takes place. 
These conditions and the way in which they are institutionalized determine 
whether or not the policy-making process can be termed democratic in the 
light of the elements described above. 

Thus the democrat need not be alarmed by what may appear to be un- 
popular policy. As long as the open, liberal society is preserved—as long as 
what David Truman calls the “democratic mold”’ is maintained—he himself 
may participate, even if only through group membership, in the opinion- 
policy process. 

It might be argued, of course, that many individuals and many groups 
cannot, in fact, compete in the power struggle on an equal basis with other 
individuals and groups because the resources (mainly money) necessary for 
competition are most unevenly distributed in the society.** And it does seem 
undeniable that the inequality of resources will produce inequality of power 
at any given time in the policy process, thus giving very real advantages to 
certain groups. 

But no equal power-distribution is to be expected—or perhaps even to be 


25 Samuel Stouffer, Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberties (New York, Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1955) Chap. 2, “Are Civic Leaders More Tolerant Than Other People?,”’ 
pp. 26-57. 

26In a review of Stouffer's book, Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 20, No. 1 (Spring, 
1956), p. 353. 

27 [bid., Henry Steele Commager, in his Majority Rule and Minority Rights (Gloucester, 
Mass., Peter Smith, 1950 [reprint of 1943 edition]}), makes an excellent case against judicial 
review of federal legislation and demonstrates that it has not in general protected civil 
liberties—even though he passes too lightly over the liberal record, since 1925, of federal 
court nullification of state restrictions. It is more pertinent to the argument here, however, 
to point out that Commager is concerned with the possibility of an unrepresentative minority 
(the courts) frustrating the will of the representative minority (the legislatures). He seems 
quite aware that the defense of minority rights also involves the important action of the 
tolerant leadership minority in checking (through institutional and political devices) the 
sometime intolerance of mass opinion (pp. 58-60). 

28 C. Wright Mills, in The Power Elite, makes this contention explicitly at pages 110— 
115 and 125-129. 
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desired. The power pendulum, and therefore the policy pendulum, is bound 
to fluctuate over time; and during periods of rapid social change it is apt to 
swing widely. But in the not-too-long-run perspective something like a 
balance may be expected as long as the opportunity to mobilize opinions, 
organizations, and pressures is kept open. It is probably true that the State 
as the principal umpire of the power-policy struggle will have to invoke the 
rules (and actively intervene) more often on the side of the economic under- 
dog than on the side of the top dog.”* But this is no cause for alarm except 
for him who thinks that the function of the State is to maintain his own 
power position (a not uncommon point of view! ). The group policy-struggle 
concept implies no mechanistic process, and the State is quite properly moved 
by humanistic principles (and to some degree by its own interests as a 
group). 

That this open power-policy, and opinion-policy, process is a characteristic 
manifestation of the liberal democracy is noted by all the latter-day analysts, 
whether sociologists or political scientists.*° This openness, this constantly 
changing pattern of opinions, pressures, and policy within a framework of 
procedural consensus appears to be at once the essence and the best indication 
of democracy in action. 


29 Dewey himself never believed that the group analysis was a neo-/aissez—faire concep- 
tion: “Our doctrine of plural forms is a statement of fact; that there exist a plurality of 
social groupings, good, bad and indifferent. . . . It does not intimate that the function of 
the state is limited to settling conflicts among other groups. . . . Our hypothesis is neutral 
as to any general, sweeping implications as to how far state activity may extend."’-—John 
Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (New York, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1927), 
p. 73. For a statement of the activist role of government in the pluralistic society, see Morton 
Grodzins, The Loyal and the Disloyal (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1956), 
pp. 56-60. 

30 William G. Carleton even affirms that “‘democracy is the system of the future because 
democracy alone is consistent with the pluralistic and multigroup society which industrialism 
inevitably creates. All other types of government are essentially oligarchic, and oligarchies 
represent too few groups to satisfy modern pluralistic societies.” —'‘Is Democracy to Blame?” 
Virginia Quarterly Review, Vol. 33, No. 2 (1957), p. 228. 


Del Mar College has called attention to the publication of George Washington: 
First in Peace, of which J. A. Carroll is coauthor. This is the seventh volume in 
Douglas Southall Freeman’s extended biography of Washington, and was com- 
pleted by Carroll and Mrs. Mary Willis Ashworth, on commission of the pub- 
lishers, after the death of Freeman. 











A Consideration of Some of the 
Attacks upon the Theory of 
Progressive Taxation 


GENE ERION 
TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE 


Baron CONSIDERING SOME OF THE ATTACKS upon the theory of pro- 
gressive taxation, it probably is desirable to make explicit three postulates 
upon which the analysis of these attacks will be based. Interspersed with the 
postulates are two desiderata. 

The first of the postulates is the proposition that all taxes must be paid, 
directly or indirectly, out of income. That is, regardless of the nominal bases 
of taxes, the means for paying taxes derive from income or from assets whose 
values are the capitalized values of anticipated income.’ 

The second postulate is that the incidence of a tax can be only upon 
natural persons. Probably more often than not, this is implicit rather than 
explicit in the analysis of incidence. Whenever the analysis of the taxation 
of corporate net income runs in terms of the double taxation of stockholders, 
however, the recognition of this principle is clear. 

To turn now to the desiderata, the first is that taxation should be equitable, 
fair, or just. It may not be necessary that taxation be just; and it is possible 
certainly to build a case for progressive taxation without reference to equita- 
bility. Not to include equitability as a desideratum, however, would be to 
avoid one major line of attack upon progressive income taxation, and it is 
submitted that this is a concession that need not be made. 

. The other desideratum is that taxation should impede as little as possible, 
and contribute as much as possible, to the efficient use of relatively scarce 
resources. Some would posit this proposition as inherent in economics itself: 
it is, to them, an integral part of their definition of the term economics.* 


1 See Philip E. Taylor, The Economics of Public Finance (rev. ed., New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1953), pp. 243, 245-246. 

2 See C. E. Ayres, The Industrial Economy (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952), 
pp. 207-228. 

3 See Frank H. Knight, “What is Truth in Economics?” Journal of Political Economy, 
Vol. XLVIII (1940), pp. 1-32. 
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It does not require becoming involved in any controversy as to what eco- 
nomics, as a field of study, is or should be, however, to state that efficiency 
in the use of resources is assumed here to be desirable. 

The third and final postulate is that neither the effects of taxation on the 
efficiency with which resources are used nor the equitability of taxation can 
be judged unless it can be clearly seen who pays how much taxes. Unless the 
incidence of taxes is known, any attempt to establish the effects of those taxes 
must be incomplete at best. It may also be questioned, consequently, whether 
fiscal responsibility can be obtained in a representative democracy unless the 
incidence of taxes is known. 

The foregoing postulates and desiderata are set forth explicitly (and per- 
haps tediously) in order to clarify what is involved in the controversy over 
Progressive personal-income taxation. If the presented postulates are ac- 
cepted, there can be no argument as to the desirability of personal-income 
taxation as such; the controversy then is limited to the question of progres- 
sion in personal-income taxation. The only alternative would be to attack 
the postulates themselves. 

More precisely, then, the question here is the desirability of progression 
in personal-income taxation as judged on the basis of the two desiderata al- 
ready set forth. Is progression desirable in terms of equitability and of its 
effects on efficiency? Although other criteria might be advanced for judging 
the desirability or undesirability of progression, by and large the recent ob- 
jections to progression fit nicely into these two categories.* 


I 


For several decades the most appealing argument for many economists 
concerning the equitability of progressive taxation probably was that which 
rested upon the concept of diminishing marginal utility. Perhaps the briefest 
summary of that concept is that the more you have of something, the less 
you want more of it. 

As applied to income taxation, the idea of diminishing marginal utility 
was taken to indicate that the ability to pay taxes increases more rapidly than 
does income, because of the diminishing marginal utility of income. Com- 
monly this has been put in terms of the sacrifice involved in the payment of 
taxes, a given dollar-amount of tax payment being held to involve less sacri- 
fice if made from a larger income than if made from a smaller income. 

The importance attached to the concept of diminishing marginal utility 
as the theoretical basis of progressive personal-income taxation is well il- 


4 It should be obvious without explicit statement that what follows is not intended as a 
blanket defense of the status quo in personal-income taxation. Particularly, as indicated 
below, would it seem desirable to eliminate our national propensity for gadgetry when it 
manifests itself in the field of personal-income taxation. 
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lustrated by Sir Josiah Stamp’s statement: “It was not until the marginal 
theory was thoroughly worked out on its psychological side that progressive 
taxation obtained a really secure basis in principle. . . . The principle is based 
upon the diminishing utility of money or wealth as a whole to its possessor.'’* 

True, the entire concept of diminishing marginal utility—especially when 
combined, as it generally was, with the assumption of rational behavior—tre- 
ceived a devastating analysis by Veblen not long after its introduction into 
the general stream of economic thought.® True, also, that specialists in taxa- 
tion were quick to recognize that diminishing marginal utility afforded no 
guide as to what degree of progression an income tax should feature." But 
the fact is that diminishing marginal utility has remained in the literature as 
a justification of the progressive personal-income tax.® 

It is not surprising, then, that attacks upon the progressive element in 
income taxation should, in considerable part, focus upon the application of 
the concept of diminishing marginal utility in the rationalization of progres- 
sion. Much of the work of Walter J. Blum and Harry Kalven, Jr. in The 
Uneasy Case for Progressive Taxation is devoted to a careful, thoughtful 
rejection of those arguments for progression that are based upon diminish- 
ing marginal utility.° Without abandoning the concept of diminishing 
marginal utility in general, F.A. Hayek has indicated what he considers 
to be the fallacies of applying that concept to income as a whole and hence 
to taxation in particular.’® 

It would be pleasant to consider in detail some of the arguments advanced 
against the use of diminishing marginal utility as related to progression, 
accepting the assumptions necessary thereto for the sake of argument. There 
are, however, three reasons for not doing so. The first is the discredit which 
has long been attached to the concept of diminishing marginal utility in 
general analysis. The second is that the case for the discrimination involved 
in progressive income taxation need not rest upon the justice of interpersonal 
comparisons and contrasts. The third reason is that there is a substantial basis 


5 The Fundamental Principles of Taxation (London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1921), p. 40. 

® The Place of Science in Modern Civilization and Other Essays (New York, B. W. 
Huebsch, 1919), pp. 72-81, 203-230, 231-278. The passages to which reference is made 
are in the reprints of ““The Limitations of Marginal Utility,” “Professor Clark’s Economics,” 
and “Why Is Economics Not an Evolutionary Science?” 

7See E. R. A. Seligman, “In Defense of Progressive Taxation,’’ reprinted from Pro- 
gressive Taxation in Theory and Practice (American Economic Association, 1894) in View- 
points on Public Finance (New York, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1947), pp. 19-22. 

8 Cf. Kenneth E. Boulding, Economic Analysis (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1941), 
pp. 784-785; John Ise, Economics (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1946), pp. 484-486; 
and C. Lowell Harriss, The American Economy (rev. ed., Homewood, Ill., Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1956), pp. 660-661. 

® (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953), pp. 39-70. 

10 “Progressive Taxation Reconsidered,” in On Freedom and Free Enterprise, ed. Mary 
Sennholz (Princeton, N.J., D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1956), pp. 267-268. 
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for interpersonal comparisons and contrasts. That basis lies not in diminish- 
ing marginal utility but in reasonable classification. Consequently it is easy 
to agree with Hayek’s conclusion, “In retrospect we must probably say that 
the whole episode of introducing utility analysis into this discussion was a 
regrettable mistake.’’™ 

It may clarify matters to recognize at once that progressive income taxa- 
tion is discriminatory. The National Association of Manufacturers, of 
course, seeks to make much of this fact in its attacks upon progressive in- 
come taxation.** But the fact is that all tax measures—probably all laws— 
are discriminatory. The real issue is not the fact of discrimination but 
whether the discrimination is in terms of reasonable classifications. 

If we abandon the concept of diminishing marginal utility, on what 
grounds can progressive income-tax rates be said to be levied in terms of 
reasonable classifications? The most direct approach is to define ‘‘reason- 
ableness’’ as a function of the culture. But what is considered reasonable (or 
unreasonable) in terms of the folkways, mores, customs, and working rules 
of the society in which the classifications for discrimination evolve? The 
answering of this question is indeed difficult, but a mechanism, however 
imperfect some may consider it, is available in the United States. John R. 
Commons indicated the nature of reasonable classification in his definition 
of reasonable value: ‘Reasonable value is the evolutionary collective deter- 
mination of what is reasonable in view of all the changing political, moral, 
and economic circumstances and the personalities that arise therefrom to the 
Supreme bench.’’** What is reasonable, then, is determined by the legislature 
elected by a majority of the voting electorate, and subject to judicial review, 
the ultimate of which is review by the Supreme Court. 

How general has been the acceptance of the criterion of reasonable classi- 
fication is indicated by Harold M. Groves’s statement that “’. . . it is impor- 
tant that the classification be reasonable and not arbitrary; otherwise it may 
be contrary to the Fourteenth or Fifth Amendments of the federal Constitu- 
tion and would probably be ruled out in any event as contrary to our tradi- 
tion of government.’’** It is only as a matter of emphasis and direction that 
anything new is suggested here. 

If the shift to reasonable classification appears to beg the question of 
equitability in progression, it may be suggested that it does so only to the 


11 Op. cit., p. 268. 
12 See Facing the Issue of Income Tax Discrimination (New York, National Association 


of Manufacturers, 1956). 

13 Institutional Economics (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1934), pp. 683-684. 
Cf. John F. Due, Government Finance (Homewood, IIl., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1954), 
pp. 19-21. 

14 Financing Government (3d ed., New York, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1950), 
p. 402. (Italics are mine.) 
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extent that the economist relies upon effective social consensus to determine 
equitability. The reliance upon reasonable classification provides no defin- 
itive answer for all time about whether progression is desirable, or what 
should be the degree of progression, if any. Rather, reasonable classification 
relies upon the legislature and the judiciary, and, ultimately, upon the ma- 
jority of the voting electorate, to determine whether progression in any de- 
gree is compatible or incompatible with our culture values.** Interestingly, 
Blum and Kalven in their review of the constitutional law about progression 
quote the opinion of Justice White for the majority in Knowlton v. Moore 
(178 U.S. 41 [1900}): 


. some authoritative thinkers, and a number of economic writers, contend that 
a progressive tax is more just and equal than a proportional one. In the absence 
of constitutional limitation, the question whether it is or is not is legislative and 
not judicial. The grave consequences which it is asserted must arise in the future 
if the right to levy a progressive tax be recognized involved in its ultimate aspect 
the mere assertion that free and representative government is a failure, and that 
the grossest abuses of power are foreshadowed unless the courts usurp a purely 
legislative function. If a case should ever arise, where an arbitrary and confiscatory 
exaction is imposed bearing the guise of a progressive or any other form of tax, it 
will be time enough to consider whether the judicial power can afford a remedy by 
applying inherent and fundamental principles for the protection of the individual, 
even though there be no express authority in the Constitution to do so.’° 


Knowlton v. Moore was concerned with the federal inheritance tax of 
1898, not with progressive income taxation. Blum and Kalven express regret 
that the Court did not further delve into the question of progression in the 
case of Brushaber v. Union Pacific (240 U. S. 1 [1916}), considered the 
test case of the 1913 federal income tax law in this respect, but summarily 
disposed of it with a reference to the Knowlton case.’ Apparently the au- 
thors of The Uneasy Case for Progressive Taxation found nothing signifi- 
cant in the effective social consensus represented in the two decisions they 
cite. 


II 


The economist might properly rely upon effective social consensus with 
respect to equitability in taxation, but the study of the use of relatively scarce 
resources is an area in which he is presumed to be an expert to some degree. 
In line with this, it would not seem to require any great degree of expertness 


15 On the other hand, only if the three postulates set forth above are forgotten or negated 
may the present application of the criterion of reasonable discrimination be interpreted to 
justify any and all existing taxes. Only the grossest misinterpretation of Commons, and of 
the present writer, would permit casting us in the role of Voltaire’s Dr. Pangloss. 

16 Op. cit., p. 9. 

17 [bid., pp. 9-11. 
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to agree with the many observations that income tax laws have become so 
complex as to require an inefficient use of resources.** Whether this com- 
plexity is inherent in progressive income taxation or is a matter of growing 
pains which may disappear with greater maturity and, it might be hoped, 
sophistication, cannot be predicted with any surety. Certainly there have 
been excellent suggestions advanced for simplifying and otherwise improv- 
ing progressive income taxation.’ While some proposals are in conflict with 
each other, the adoption of any consistent program of simplifying should 
lead to a more efficient use of the highly skilled legal, accounting, and other 
talent presently diverted from more essential tasks. Probably of greater con- 
sequence would be the contribution made if the average citizen and average 
taxpayer, and even the tax experts themselves, could have a clearer under- 
standing of tax laws and their effects. 

Perhaps the most vehement attacks upon the progressive taxation of in- 
come, however, are those which may be roughly described as concerned 
with the effects of progression on efficiency in the use of relatively scarce 
resources. In general the attacks are upon the disturbances which progression 
causes to the incentives (1) to work; (2) to save; and (3) to invest. In the 
following analysis, consideration of the effect on saving and that of the effect 
on the incentive to save are combined. 

So far as the effect of progressive taxation on the incentives to work, or 
the supply of labor, is concerned, time here can be saved by simple reference 
—and deference—to the excellent treatment by Richard Goode.*® While in 
general his position concerning the effects of progression on the supply of 
labor is agnostic, he clearly and amply indicates the reasons why it is not 
safe to accept an a priori conclusion that progressive taxation will reduce the 
supply, or, more properly, supplies of labor.** 

Turning to the effect of progression on saving, it does not seem unfair to 


18 Blum and Kalven neatly summarize most of the arguments on this point, though their 
conclusion that such complexities are inherent in progression appears much too drastic. Ibid., 
pp. 14-19. 

19 The suggestions of Ayres (op. cit.) and Henry C. Simons (Federal Tax Reform 
[Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950]}) are among the best. 

20 “The Income Tax and the Supply of Labor,” Journal of Political Economy, Vol. LVI 
(1949), pp. 428-437. 

21 From personal observations it may well be possible to cite evidence both pro and con 
as to whether the supply of labor affected by personal-income taxation is negatively or 
positively sloped. A first reaction might be that a sample study of public opinion would 
provide valid answers, but Freud's contributions should produce a second thought on this 
seemingly simple solution: Are human beings able to predict how they themselves actually 
would behave in a given situation; and are they able to give the real reasons why they 
behave as they do in particular situations? It seems quite possible, for instance, that in cases 
where the refusal to obtain additional income is explained in terms of “excessive income 
taxation,’ the explanation really is a rationalization of what is considered to be stylish 
behavior for those of a given class, or even of sheer laziness or irresponsibility. 
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state that there has been a confusing of saving and what may be called the 
incentive to save; of saving and investing; and of fact and fancy. For ex- 
ample, in Facing the Issue of Income Tax Discrimination there is this state- 
ment concerning progression: ‘The economic objection is that it imposes a 
tax penalty on the economic virtues of industry, self-reliance, and thrift. 

. . any discriminatory tax restriction on saving and investment is a limita- 
tion on the economic future of the nation.’’** Similarly Blum and Kalven 
write: ‘“Ultimately the creation of capital is dependent on the willingness of 
people to save rather than consume. Progression may have an effect upon the 
decision to save in that it progressively lowers the effective rate of return on 
savings, that is, the rate after taxes.’’** 

It is difficult to know where to begin when one attempts to analyze such 
statements. In the first place, it might appear that there should be no dispute 
about whether progressive income taxation reduces saving. By definition, 
progressive taxation results in disproportionately heavy taxation of the upper 
income levels as compared with the lower. Data on the incidence of personal 
saving are sufficiently generally known, and consistent, as to leave no doubt 
that the upper income levels save a larger percentage of income than do the 
lower levels. Nor do the figures leave any doubt that the percentage of total 
saving attributable to the upper income levels is much greater than that at- 
tributable to the lower income levels.** 

There is good reason, however, to go beyond the apparent immediate 
effect of progressive taxation on saving. Even if it is assumed that saving 
per se is desirable in all circumstances and at all rates (an assumption which 
will be examined below), it should be recognized that progressive taxation 
must be considered as a part of a total economic situation. That is, progres- 
sive taxation is but one factor interacting with other factors to determine 
the rate of saving. That this is so is clearly indicated by the data regarding 
saving; these data reveal an interesting situation. In 1956, personal saving 
as a percentage of personal income was 6.4 per cent; in 1929, when the per- 
sonal income tax called for much lower rates and much less progression, 
personal saving was 4.9 per cent of personal income. In fact, in every year 
from 1952 to 1955, inclusive, the percentage of personal income saved was 
at least one-half of one percentage point greater than in 1929.*° Note that 
these figures apply to personal income before taxes, not to disposable per- 
sonal income. 

It is possible indeed that the rate of personal saving might have been 

22 Op. cit., p. 12. 


23 Op, cit., p. 25. 

24 See Simon Kuznets, Shares of Upper Income Groups in Income and Savings (New 
York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1950), pp. 45-65. 

25 Department of Commerce estimates as published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 


Vol. XLIII (1957), p. 208. 
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even greater in the period 1952-56 had it not been for the progressive in- 
come tax. If nothing else, however, the data produce a sense of bewilder- 
ment when one hears regret expressed about a decrease in personal saving.** 

That Blum and Kalven use the phrase “'the effective rate of return on sav- 
ings’’ is rather surprising. The least that can be granted the late John May- 
nard Keynes's contribution to economic thought is that he gained general 
acceptance of the distinction between saving and investing.*’ It is hardly 
open to question that unless savings are invested, there is no “rate of return,” 
effective or ineffective. Beyond this is the generally accepted fact that sav- 
ing in itself reduces the flow of spending, and hence of income, unless it is 
offset by investing. In itself, furthermore, the reduction of spending and 
income reduces the incentive to invest, though the relative importance be- 
tween autonomous investment and market-induced investment still is a de- 
batable point in the minds of many.** 

This leads, of course, to considering the more sophisticated emphasis 
upon the incentives to investing. From the viewpoint of income-flow analy- 
sis, investing is the dynamic factor in determining the size of the flow of 
spending and of income. Anything that encourages investing is conducive to 
a larger income flow; obversely, anything that discourages investing is con- 
ducive to a smaller income flow. Whether a smaller or larger income flow is 
desirable depends upon whether the dominant trends in the economy are, 
on net, in the direction of inflation or deflation. 

The assumption underlying the usual attack upon progressive income 
taxation as regards incentives to invest is that capital formation is dependent 
upon investment and economic growth is dependent upon investment. One 
of the more brief and summary statements of this approach has been given 
by the Committee for Economic Development in its Tax Policy in 1956: 


The Committee believes that the major tax impediments to growth in the 
economy are to be found in the prevailing rate schedule of the individual income 
tax. All income tax rates impede economic growth to some extent. But the effect 
of the present rate schedule on certain middle and upper bracket rates is dispro- 
portionately heavy, especially in view of the peculiar, risk-taking contribution 
which most taxpayers in these brackets make to the nation’s economy.?° 


26 Cf. Hayek, op. cit., pp. 279-280. It seems likely, also, that the increase in saving 
would appear even greater if business savings were taken into account. Just what “business 
saving’ is, however—and consequently how it can be measured—are questions the answers 
to which are not clear in my own mind. How can the bookkeeping provision for depreciation, 
for instance, be included in saving for purposes of income-flow analysis? In view of diffi- 
culties of this type, it seemed better to leave business savings out of the picture. 

27 The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc., 1936), pp. 167-168. 

28 See A. G. Hart, Money, Debt, and Economic Activity (2d ed., New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1953), pp. 171-173, 222-223, 338-340. 
29 (New York, 1955), p. 6. (Italics are mine.) 
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To determine the validity of statements concerning the possible effects of 
various policies on incentives to invest is most difficult. Even objectives are 
not wholly clear. What is a “‘desirable’’ rate of investment? For purposes of 
dynamic cyclical analysis, R. F. Harrod has suggested distinguishing three 
rates of capital growth: (1) the actual; (2) that rate which would be war- 
ranted by savings ex ante; and (3) a “natural rate’’ determined by popula- 
tion and technological improvements.*° 

The problem of how to obtain stable growth by an approximate coinci- 
dence of the three rates is Harrod’s problem, and, it seems safe to say, the 
major challenge to democratic capitalism. One of the complications that Har- 
rod's categories make clear is that too much incentive to invest may well re- 
sult both from, and in, inflation in an economy where credit is easily ex- 
panded. This, of course, is another version of the familiar ‘forced saving” 
concept.** 

A second complication is at most only implicit in Harrod’s treatment: it 
is suggested when he introduces the rate of capital growth made possible 
by technological improvements. What if the relationship is reversed and put 
in terms not of potential capital-goods growth or investment opportunities 
afforded by technological change but of technological change afforded by 
investment? Looked at this way, it may be suggested, the problem of incen- 
tives becomes even more dynamic than might first appear. In short, some 
lines of investment may lead to a much greater possible rate of growth than 
others. Compare, for instance, the potential rates from the investment of a 
given sum in another Willow Run or in the education of future scientists and 
in scientific research. It seems quite probable that one choice could lead to a 
future ‘‘natural rate’ differing considerably from that produced by the 
other. And the market place does not seem likely to be particularly qualified 
for making that sort of choice. 

One conclusion that appears to be warranted, then, is that the problem 
of incentives and of investment is not simply a quantitative one, but in- 
volves also a distinction as to types of investing. 

The next point I wish to discuss is related to the foregoing emphasis on 
types of investment and also to the second desideratum stated earlier: tax- 
ation should impede as little as possible, and contribute as much as possible, 
to the efficient use of relatively scarce resources. To examine it requires some 
preliminaries. 

In considering the effects of public finance, it is customary to separate the 
effects of taxation and the effects of government expenditures.*? The divi- 

30 Towards a Dynamic Economics (London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1952), pp. 77-100. 

31 Cf. F. A. von Hayek, “A Note on the Development of the Doctrine of ‘Force Saving,’ ”’ 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. XLVII (1932/33), pp. 123-133. 


82 E.R. A. Seligman’s oft-quoted definition of taxes illustrates this. See Essays in Taxation 
(10th ed., New York, The Macmillan Company, Inc., 1925), p. 415. 
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sion certainly makes sense when there are myriad types of expenditures and 
several different types of taxes providing revenue. If the assumption were 
made that there was only one tax to provide revenue, of course all expendi- 
tures would clearly be related to that one tax. In view of the postulates pre- 
sented earlier, the direct personal-income tax certainly would qualify, as al- 
ready stated, as a logical single source of revenue; and the analysis thus far 
has not shown any good reason why it should not be a progressive personal- 
income tax. Because of these reasons and in order to simplify the analysis, 
then, it is proposed that the effect of progressive income taxation on invest- 
ment incentives be considered on the basis of a direct relationship between 
taxes and expenditures. This may be an unfair assumption, but if the pro- 
gressive income tax is as undesirable as its opponents claim, the unfairness 
would seem to lie only in the direction of accentuating its undesirability. 

To return to the analysis, take saving before taxes as given. To the extent 
that such saving would not be offset by private investment, its taxation under 
conditions of equilibrium-at-full-employment or deflationary tendencies is 
desirable to maintain equilibrium or prevent further deflation. To the extent 
progressive taxation contributed to preventing deflation, that alone would be 
a contribution to the incentive to invest. But there is no need to stop with 
such a part-time case.** 

Again take savings before taxes as given and add the assumptions of full- 
employment equilibrium and adequate private investment to offset the sav- 
ings. Then the question becomes whether some of those savings might not 
better be offset by government investment in research, national security, edu- 
cation, highways, hospitals, and so on, rather than being offset by the invest- 
ment that would be made privately. Admittedly, such investment would be 
determined by governmental process rather than by the market place proc- 
ess. The point at issue, then, is whether the market place does necessarily 
select the best type of investment from the point of view of society. Some of 
the types of expenditures mentioned could at best only partially be consid- 
ered to be investments in economic growth—national security, hospitals, and 
highways, for example. Not even all of education and research expenditures 
could be classified as investment in growth. Still the question remains, would 
investments of those types be properly provided by the market place? A 
cautious answer would be that neither the governmental nor the market- 
place process is infallible in selecting investments, and that both have their 
place in our society. Such an answer at the least leaves the door open for 
the further possibility that if government investment in some instances is 
more conducive to further economic growth than would be the private in- 
vestment it displaces, then the net result of the combination of taxes and 


33 Blum and Kalven so describe it.—Op. cit., pp. 29-35. 
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government investment would be to increase the investment opportunities 
for private investors. 

It is true that not all government spending is of the type most conducive 
to economic growth. Neither is all private investment. And it is true that 
some government spending is of the type most conducive to economic 
growth. These facts generally are overlooked when the effect of progressive 
taxation on the incentives to invest is considered. 

Several questions are implicit in the foregoing analysis. From the view- 
point of society, what is investment? What is capital? Is investment actually 
the causative factor in economic growth, or is it, rather, permissive in char- 
acter? Such questions are fundamental, but little could be added here to 
the treatment presented in C. E, Ayres’ The Theory of Economic Progress.** 

Still another aspect of the problem of investment incentives has been pre- 
sented by the late Henry C. Simons** and by C. E. Ayres,** among others, in 
the proposal to repeal the taxation of corporate income. The reasons for do- 
ing so, and the ways of meeting such problems as that presented by undis- 
tributed corporate profits have been adequately and effectively presented by 
those two writers, obviating any need for treatment here. 

Finally, as with saving, it can hardly be claimed that the progressive in- 
come tax is the only factor affecting either investment or economic growth. 
In view of the dire consequences claimed to result from progressive income 
taxation, however, it might be a good idea to have a look at some facts. To 
repeat, the personal-income tax featured much lower rates and much less 
progression in 1929 than in 1956. In 1929, gross investment was 16.3 per 
cent of gross national product; in 1956, 16.2 per cent. If the comparison is 
based on gross private domestic investment alone, excluding net foreign 
investment, then the figure for 1929 is 15.5 per cent; for 1956, 15.9 per 
cent.*? In neither case does the difference seem significant. 

Although the preceding percentages are based on Department of Com- 
merce data, to gain an indication of the effect of progressive income taxation 
on economic growth it may be interesting to turn to data published by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. To characterize the NAM as an 
organization that has provided leadership in the attacks upon the progressive 
personal-income tax does not seem unfair; it would be unfair to imply that 
it has stopped there. The NAM also has set forth “A Five-Year Plan for In- 
come Tax Reduction,” proposing that federal expenditures be held constant 
and that the rise in income, and hence potential income-tax receipts, be used 


34 (Chapel Hill, N.C., University of North Carolina Press, 1944). 

35 Op. cit., pp. 15-23. 

36 Op. cit., pp. 211-214. 

87 Department of Commerce estimates as published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
Vol. XLIII (1957), p. 209. 
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to reduce progression to where the top-bracket rate would be 35 per cent. 
To prove that the rate of growth in income would be adequate to permit 
such reduction in rates and in progression, the NAM cites the following 
evidence: 


The historic rate of growth in the American economy, stated in terms of gross 
national product, was about 3 per cent a year from 1869 to 1938. .. . For the 
years 1948-1955 it was 4.3 per cent. These facts from the record, and the present 
high level of business investment together with the plans for a continuing high 
level into 1959, as reported in a recent McGraw-Hill survey, provide support for 
the view that the economic growth rate will be in the vicinity of 4 per cent a year, 
in terms of constant dollars.** 


Certainly the evidence seems to support the claim that rates could be so 
reduced. More pertinent is the question it raises of whether they should be 
reduced, for certainly income tax rates were higher and more progressive 
in the period 1948-55 than in the period 1869-1938. 


38 Op. cit., p. 28. 
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Viny FEW CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN POLITICAL LEADERS seriously con- 
cern themselves with political, social, or economic theory. The philosopher- 
statesman is not a familiar figure in twentieth-century America. During the 
earliest period of United States history, the situation was markedly different. 
Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, John Adams, and 
John C. Calhoun, all important political leaders, were at the same time im- 
portant theorists. They were men who held well-formulated social philoso- 
phies. Endowed with speculative minds, they were men genuinely interested 
in ideas. Moreover, they had the need and the facility for putting their ideas 
down on paper. Among the major-party leaders of this century perhaps only 
Woodrow Wilson was truly in their tradition." 

In the present situation most American political leaders adhere to philoso- 
phies so opportunistic and so loosely formulated that they appear to have no 
social philosophy at all. This characteristic is intimately related to the strange 
political formula—which so many Americans equate with political wisdom 
—that says principles, platforms, and parties are unimportant; only the elect- 
ing of good men to office really counts. American voters have not been 
especially concerned with the presence or absence of formal statements of 
political principles, a fact which partially explains why most of our leaders 
have not been inclined to develop any. 

This antitheoretical tendency does not appear so marked when one views 
the minor American political parties. Certainly political groups with a so- 
cialist orientation have not disdained theory. Perhaps newer political faiths 
demand more justification and elaboration. The new in politics is always 
under attack and must often be justified on theoretical as well as practical 
grounds. In part, then, the emphasis which minor parties place upon theory 
may be properly viewed as a defense mechanism. And no doubt some of this 
inclination to espouse theory can be properly ascribed to the need for self- 


1 Some argue that Adlai Stevenson provides another exception to the nontheoretical 
orientation of major American political leaders. The present writer is not similarly convinced. 
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justification of one’s own views. After all, it is probably quite impossible for 
the political radical to hold views which are rejected by the majority, without 
allowing some doubt about the merit of their rejection to creep into his own 
thinking now and then. 

Whatever the reasons, socialist traditions have required that policy es- 
poused by socialist leaders be justified on theoretical as well as practical 
grounds. In fact, one of the severest criticisms that all socialist-oriented 
groups have made of the major parties is that they are not sufficiently con- 
cerned with social philosophy or political principles. On the other hand, 
critics of the socialist movement have charged that this concern with the 
theoretical has immeasurably weakened radical political organizations in the 
United States. No matter what evaluation one makes of this emphasis upon 
theory, it is clear that concern with the theoretical constitutes an important 
and distinctive normative pattern among socialist and other “‘leftist’’ po- 
litical groups. 

When one considers the political and social theory of Norman Thomas, 
with reference to the mainstream of American political life, the unique fact 
is that it can confidently be said that he does have a political and social 
theory. Or more accurately, perhaps, that he does have a well-formulated 
social philosophy. However, when Thomas is considered in the light of 
socialist politics, this fact does not seem so surprising. It is both interesting 
and significant that the term ‘‘theoretician,”’* which would hardly be under- 
stood by the average member of either of the two major parties, is used fre- 
quently by rank-and-file members of minor parties with a socialist orienta- 
tion. Norman Thomas, America’s “Mr. Socialist,’’ was for many years the 
titular head of the Socialist party as well as its most infuential theoretician. 
His predecessor, Eugene V. Debs, assumed the former role but not the latter. 
Debs did not have Thomas’ academic training or, in all probability, so spec- 
ulative a mind. He was inclined to leave matters of theory and strategy to 
such men as Morris Hillquit and Victor Berger.* 


A Respectable Rebel 

Born on November 20, 1884, at Marion, Ohio, Thomas ‘‘was not born 
or reared a socialist.’’* In most ways his boyhood experiences were typically 
those of a Protestant minister's son brought up in a small Midwestern com- 


2 A theoretician, in leftist radical politics, is the person assigned the role of planning 
strategy and tactics; he is also concerned with formulating a general theoretical defense of 
the positions which his party takes. 

8 That Debs generally abstained from theoretical controversies within the party, as 
Thomas has not done, probably helps to explain why Debs was much more popular as a 
party leader. In February, 1957, the party of Debs and Thomas became the Socialist Party— 
Social Democratic Federation. 

4 Norman Thomas, We Have a Future (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1941), 
p. 10. 
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munity during the closing years of the nineteenth century. He was the eldest 
of five children and lived in the city of his birth until he was graduated 
from the Marion High School in 1901.° 

The atmosphere of his childhood home was distinctly middle-class and 
Fundamentalist Protestant. Both his father and his grandfather were Pres- 
byterian ministers. His paternal ancestors arrived in America during the 
1860's, and his maternal ones during the seventeenth century. The Thomas 
family lived a frugal life but they never knew desperate poverty. As a boy, 
Norman sold papers for the Marion Star, owned at the time by Warren G. 
Harding. In a home where books were treasured he became a voluminous 
reader and was the outstanding student and orator of his graduating class. 
True to what is expected of the all-American boy, he loved animals and was 
very interested in athletics.® There is no evidence that would support a “‘psy- 
chiatric’’ interpretation of Norman Thomas’ conversion to socialism. There 
was no marked revolt against the authority of his father or mother. Indeed, 
his parents enjoyed an unusually harmonious relationship with each other 
and their children. His early recollections are not only devoid of bitterness 
but are those of one who fondly recalls a happy period of life.’ 

A loan from a relative enabled Norman to spend his last three years of 
college at Princeton, where he was active in campus affairs and graduated 
as valedictorian in the class of 1905.* About his political-science professor 
who was destined to become President of the United States, he has written: 
‘No man made a deeper impression upon my youth than Woodrow Wilson. 
I was his admiring pupil at Princeton. I even tried, unsuccessfully, to model 
my public speaking on his.’’® 

Upon leaving Princeton, he followed in the traditions of his family and 
became involved in church and settlement work in very poor and tough 
neighborhoods in New York City. This marked the beginning of more than 
a decade of ministering to men’s bodies and souls in poverty-stricken areas 
of that city. During this period he was also studying at Union Theological 
Seminary and was ordained a Presbyterian minister in 1911.° 

Firsthand experience with poverty had a tremendous impact upon this in- 
telligent and sensitive young man. Much of what he saw seemed far re- 
moved from the theories that he had been taught by his Princeton profes- 


5 W. E. Woodward, “This is Norman Thomas,” in The Intelligent Voter's Guide: 
Official 1928 Handbook Campaign Handbook of the Socialist Party (New York, Socialist 
National Committee, 1928), pp. 18—20. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Norman Thomas, As I See It (New York, Macmillan, 1932), pp. 157-160. 

8 Woodward, op. cit., p. 25. 

® Norman Thomas, “Where Woodrow Wilson Failed,” The Socialist Call, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 10 (October, 1956), p. 12. 

10 Woodward, op. cit., pp. 25-27. 
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sors of politics and economics. But he did not immediately abandon their 
teachings and for a while considered writing “‘a book refuting socialism in 
favor of a reformed capitalism.’ But ultimately his role as Christian social 
worker and minister convinced him that “‘our various reform efforts were, 
in the words of the familiar simile, like bailing out the tub while we kept 
the faucet running.” 

As the world moved closer to the First World War, Thomas moved closer 
to embracing Christian socialism and pacifism. These were the years when 
Walter Rauschenbusch, of the Rochester Theological Seminary, was actively 
engaged in socializing American Protestantism. “In so far as any one man 
or any one book, or series of books, made me a Socialist,’’ Thomas has 
written, “it was probably Walter Rauschenbusch and his writings.’’** 

By 1916, Thomas was very close to being a Socialist though he did not 
yet belong to the Socialist party. ‘As you know I am more and more con- 
vinced as time goes on,” he wrote to a fellow minister, “that there is no such 
thing as creating the type of church life we desire in New York either among 
the very rich or among the poor (or for that matter among the middle class ) 
so long as unchristian conditions characterize industry, housing, and amuse- 
ments.’’** Just two months before American involvement in the First World 
War, Thomas was “convinced” that “war and Christianity are incompatible; 
that you cannot conquer war by war; cast out Satan by Satan; or do the enor- 
mous evil of war that good may come.’’"* 

Of the various American groups that continued to oppose the First World 
War, even after the United States entered it, the Socialist party was by far 
the most important and most vocal. It was hardly surprising that Norman 
Thomas should be drawn in its direction. In 1917, the Reverend Thomas 
offered his support to Morris Hillquit, who was running on a forthrightly 
antiwar Socialist ticket for mayor of New York.** In a letter to his mother 
he justified his support of the Hillquit candidacy and his increasingly Social- 
ist outlook on these grounds: 


As for the church I believe I am doing her the highest service by proving or trying 
to prove that she is catholic enough for social radicals. The strife between radical- 
ism and conservatism is the battle of the future. . . . For myself I believe that the 
Christian ethics are impossible in the present order of society and that every 


11 We Have a Future, p. 11. 
12 Letter from Thomas to Doris R. Sharpe, April 7, 1941, in Doris Robinson Sharpe, 
‘alter Rauschenbusch (New York, Macmillan, 1941), p. 415. 

13 Letter from Thomas to William P. Shriver, August 25, 1916. 

14 Letter from Thomas to Howard (no last name indicated), January 31, 1917. Thomas, 
in later years and with considerable reluctance, abandoned pacifism because of a new attitude 
toward Christianity—See Norman Thomas, A Socialist’s Faith (New York, Norton, 1951), 
p. 308. 

15 Letter from Thomas to Morris Hillquit, October 2, 1917. 
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Christian must desire a new social order based on cooperation rather than compe- 
tition. . . . I believe that no opportunity has come to me as a minister greater than 
that which I have because my conscience has compelled me to come out now on the 
radical side . . . it is to my mind the only way for I could not maintain my self- 
respect and do differently nor could I serve the Kingdom of God as effectively.*® 


Beginning at the time of his formal affiliation with the Socialist party in 
October of 1918, Norman Thomas became, in a real sense, a professional 
social reformer or radical.*” From this point on he devoted virtually all of his 
waking hours to organizing, speaking, and writing in behalf of a great num- 
ber of organizations in the American radical and liberal world.** He has 
earned the dubious distinction of having run for the Presidency more often 
than any other person in American history.’® This perennial Socialist candi- 
date has said on innumerable occasions, ‘I would rather be right than be 
President, but I am perfectly willing to be both.’’*° 

The popular identification of Norman Thomas with organized socialism 
has tended to obscure the degree to which his career has spanned the radical 
and liberal movements in the United States. He has been a marginal political 
figure, active and influential, in both of these political spheres. His liberal 
credentials are noteworthy. Through the years he has contributed, with 
varying frequency, to practically all the major liberal publications. During 
the 1920's he served as an associate editor and later as a contributing editor 
of the The Nation. In co-operation with Roger Baldwin, he helped to found 
in 1917 the Civil Liberties Bureau, which later became the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Throughout its history he has served as one of the most in- 
fluential members of its board of directors.* From 1922 to 1937, he was 
codirector of the League for Industrial Democracy, which has long been a 
half-way house of American liberalism and socialism.** During his long 
career in public affairs he has worked closely with, and, in one political cam- 


16 Letter from Thomas to Emma Thomas, November 2, 1917. 

17 Letter from Thomas to Alexander Trachtenberg, October 18, 1918. 

18 Thomas has addressed literally thousands of audiences, written thousands of articles, 
and published dozens of books and pamphlets. 

19 The number of votes cast for him in Presidential elections is much less than impressive: 
1928: 267,420; 1932: 884,781; 1936: 187,342; 1940: 116,796; 1944: 80,518; 1948: 95,908. 

20 The Dissenter’s Role in a Totalitarian Age,” New York Times Magazine, November 
20, 1949, p. 13. 

21 For data on the American Civil Liberties Union and for an understanding of Thomas’ 
crucial role within it, see Lucille Milner, Education of an American Liberal; An Auto- 
biography (New York, Horizon Press, 1954). 

22 For further insight into Lip, see Thirty-Five Years of Educational Pioneering (New 
York, League for Industrial Democracy, 1941); and Maina Weisenberg, The L.I.D.: Fifty 
Years of Democratic Education, 1905-1955 (New York, League for Industrial Democracy, 
1955). 
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paign or another, received the support of, large numbers of the most emi- 
nent leaders of American liberalism.?* 

Senator Paul H. Douglas, in 1932, regarded Norman Thomas, as ‘‘the 
most appealing political personality of our time.’’** The fact that Thomas’ 
socialism has always been tempered by liberalism and that many American 
liberals have come under his influence has been disturbing to many persons 
in various sections of the socialist movement. ‘My objection to Norman 
Thomas,” states one radical publicist, “‘can be put briefly: he is a liberal, not 
a socialist.’’* 

Thomas, probably more than any other man in American public life, 
merits the designation “respectable rebel.’ The Saturday Evening Post has 
referred to him as “one of America’s most distinguished social philoso- 
phers.”’** The publisher of the New York Times has publicly affirmed his 
“personal esteem’’ for Thomas and lauded him for his “personal sincerity,” 
“eloquence,” and ‘faith in the methods of democracy.’’** The New York 
Herald Tribune has, editorially, maintained that “he is the kind of citizen 
without which any free country would be impoverished.'’** That Thomas is 
highly regarded in many non-Socialist circles does not prove, by any stretch 
of the imagination, that he is not a Socialist. Certainly he would be the last 
to wish it to. 

The key to Thomas’ respectability relates more to his personality than 
to any quality of mildness in his doctrine. He is an appealing rebel who 
deeply loves his native land.*® His ineradicable sense of humor has saved him 
from ever coming close to being the professional crank. Without bitterness 
this happy reformer has been able to face the fact that most Americans “‘have 
kept their New Year's resolution, come what may, not to vote for Norman 
Thomas rather better than any other resolution that they may have made.”’*° 

23 A partial list of notable Americans who publicly supported Thomas for elective office 
on one occasion or another includes: John Dewey, Morris R. Cohen, Robert M. Lovett, Paul 
H. Douglas, Irwin Edman, Sidney Hook, Louis Hacker, Harold Rugg, C. Wright Mills, 
Franz Boas, Franklin P. Adams, Heywood Broun, Alexander Woolcott, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Freda Kirchwey, Max Eastman, Van Wyck Brooks, James 
T. Farrell, Louis Gannett, Paul Blanshard, Dorothy Thompson, Max Lerner, Vincent 
Sheehan, John Haynes Holmes, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Reinhold Niebuhr, Francis J. 


McConnell, Stephen Wise, David Dubinsky, and Walter Reuther. 

24 Paul H. Douglas, “An Idealist Masters Realities,’ World Tomorrow, Vol. XV (May, 
1932), p. 151. 

25 Dwight Macdonald, “Thomas for President?” Politics, Vol. I (October, 1944), p. 278. 

26 See introduction to Norman Thomas, “One Hope for Peace,” Saturday Evening Post, 
Vol. 224 (February 2, 1952), p. 25. 

27 Norman Thomas Testimonial Dinner, February 4, 1950, p. 9. 

28 New York Herald Tribune, March 7, 1953, p. 10. 

29 For testimony concerning his affection for the United States, see Norman Thomas, 
“What's Right With America,” Harper's Magazine, Vol. 194 (March, 1947), pp. 237-239. 

30 The Call, February 10, 1950, p. 6. 
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A Socialist’s Faith 

A man’s philosophy is equivalent to the pattern of assumptions that he 
makes concerning the world in which he lives and the men who inhabit it. 
Rather than to attempt to analyze Thomas’ beliefs on specific questions of 
current social policy, it is proposed here to inquire into his basic pattern of as- 
sumptions, or what might be called his Weltanschauung. 

Considering his ministerial background, a good starting point might be 
his religious orientation. Despite the fact that he demitted the ministry in 
1931, he continues to have a deep and abiding interest in the kind of ethical 
and moral problems with which theologians have traditionally concerned 
themselves. Nevertheless, he seems to find himself apart from organized 
religion. In an essay on American Protestantism he declared some twenty- 
five years ago: 

I speak as one outside the fold of my fathers. No longer do I find adequate, as 
I once did, the half-way house prepared by modernists who still feel the power of 
the old traditions as well as the compulsions of the new and confusing day in 
science, philosophy and social affairs. For good or for evil the religion which was 
so much and so intimate a part of the life of my boyhood, the religion in which 
my father’s home was founded and nourished, lives for me mostly in memory. 
To return to it would be an impossible and by no means lovely way of escape 
from life and its problems.** 


In his most recent major book, he suggests that before one can agree upon 
the social necessity of religion, one must agree to some definition of it. If 
what is meant by religion, he argues, ‘‘is a deep sense of values transcending 
quantitative measurement,” it then may be considered as “‘necessary to the 
good life and to the good society.” But he rejects religion as being a good in- 
fluence on the social order if it means an emphasis upon particular creeds 
or upon the revealed will of God. He contends that “to say that there is no 
basis for personal and social ethics apart from one or another of the organ- 
ized religions is untrue to observed fact and immensely derogatory to a 
God worth respect.’’ He asserts that man is in need of some “‘unifying loy- 
alty.’’ But to him, religion, which historically has been as much a divisive 
force as a unifying one, does not offer much hope as an aid to establishing it. 
Man must look to the experiences of life itself as the base for broadening 
his loyalties. *? 

That he wishes he could speak more hopefully of religion cannot be 
doubted. Moreover, there is nothing in his writing to suggest that he is a 
foe, or even a bitter critic, of organized religion, as is the case with a large 
number of individuals in the various sections of the Socialist movement. As 


31 [bid., p. 154. 
32 A Socialist’s Faith (New York, Norton, 1951), pp. 122-123. 
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a matter of fact, Thomas defends American Protestantism against some of 
the criticisms that have been leveled at it by H. L. Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, 
Harry Elmer Barnes, and others. He claims that the drab and harsh qualities 
of late-nineteenth-century Protestantism have been magnified, and that much 
that was valuable in it has been overlooked by some of its critics. ““Amer- 
ican Protestantism has been weighed in the balance by our generation and 
found wanting; if palpably it has failed to meet the needs of a world already 
caught in the toils of revolution, intellectual as well as social, it did at its 
best nourish men and women worth loving who faced life and death more 
bravely for their faith.’ Calvinist theology, he implies, could not always be 
taken at face value. This he illustrates with reference to beliefs that his fa- 
ther held: ‘‘He believed in a hell to which all his life I do not think he ever 
would say that anyone was bound. I do not believe in his hell and yet have 
been sorely tempted to consign not a few thereto.”’** 

As a man advocating fundamental changes in our social order, Thomas 
has been forced to do some serious thinking about the nature of human 
nature, for one of the basic arguments leveled against his Socialist creed is 
that it is not compatible with human nature. Furthermore, his ministerial 
background would tend to make him deeply interested in the matter. This is 
not to say that he looks to religious thought for a guide to his view of human 
nature. He, in fact, criticizes religion for making people “think too much 
of the goodness and badness of men and far too little of the essential nature 
of the social system which held even the best men in its toils.’’** 

Rather than to religion Thomas turns to social science for more enlight- 
ment about the nature of man. He is conversant with, and appears to sub- 
scribe to, the general conception of human nature which modern anthro- 
pology, sociology, and psychology have arrived at, though it is clear that he 
is perfectly aware of the contradictions and controversies that plague these 
fields. His own words concerning man’s nature coincide rather completely 
with the assessment made by modern social science: 


Man is man, separated from the rest of animal creatures by his capacity to use 
tools, and by his ability to talk and to reflect about the world about himself. Within 
wide limits set by man’s physical and mental equipment, human nature is an 
amazing variable. It is an attribute of St. Francis of Assisi and Adolf Hitler; 
Albert Schweitzer and Joseph Stalin; Gandhi and his assassin. It is by definition 
common to the primitive human beings who lived under the amazingly different 
cultural patterns so well described and discussed by modern anthropologists.** 


Paralleling this notion of man’s variability is his assertion that human 
nature does change and that, therefore, it is possible for men to live under 
33 As I See It, pp. 154, 158. 


34 [bid., p. 160. 
85 A Socialist’s Faith, p. 103. 
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a more rational social and economic order than they have been accustomed 
to. Thomas alleges that those persons who take the dreary view of human 
nature not infrequently have something to gain by the preservation of the 
status quo: “It eases their consciences by giving them a convenient excuse for 
doing nothing for men except to rail at their follies.’’ Yet he recognized the 
fact that many of history’s social reformers have been too optimistic about 
the “perfectibility’’ of man: “The slavery from which we suffer is, partially, 
at least, within us. Too long has the tree been bent for it suddenly to grow 
straight; too long have we been in darkness immediately to see clearly. 
Emancipation is a process, not merely a dramatic act. Emancipation at its 
most hopeful means reeducation.” But he immediately qualifies these words: 


To admit this, however, is a very different thing from admitting that we are 
bound to poverty and war by chains of biological necessity or social inheritance 
too strong to be broken. Some of the objections to human competency most 
vociferously urged are extraordinarily lacking in genuine scientific support. Thus 
the notion that the biological struggle for existence or some instinct of combative- 
ness meant eternal war has been pretty well scotched by competent thinkers.** 


Thomas repudiates another kind of biological theorizing as well. The 
very notion of racial superiority and inferiority appears anathema to him. 
As he sees it, the adherence to racist doctrines precludes the possibility of a 
better world.*” He points to some of the most significant social-science find- 
ings concerning race, and expresses some doubt about whether the word 
race belongs in the vocabulary of science. There is no acceptable evidence, 
he maintains, to indicate that either culture or intelligence is racially deter- 
mined. Though he implies that the final verdict of science is not yet in, he 
clearly does not feel that the situation justifies despair: ““The crusaders for a 
better society can reasonably accept this assurance: most men of every society 
have more brains and latent abilities than they use. No man is infinitely per- 
fectible, but most men of all races and classes are well enough endowed to be 
capable of a better education than they have received and of a higher level of 
social conduct than they habitually practice.’’** 

Not only does Thomas, in the course of his writings, concern himself 
with the nature of man, but he has written, and at length, about the nature of 
the historical process and man’s relationship to it. His philosophy of history, 
as does that of any professed Socialist, bears an important relationship to his 
evaluation of Marxist theory. Writing in 1951 of his own intellectual de- 
velopment in A Socialist’s Faith (p. 6), he states: 


36 America's Way Out: A Program for Democracy (New York, Macmillan, 1931), pp. 
296, 298. 

37 Ibid. 

38 A Socialist’s Faith, pp. 106-107, 109. 
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Certainly I was no anti-Marxist when I joined the Party, but mine, like much of 
English socialism, was non-Marxist. Later I went through various degrees of belief 
in Marxism. It was, however, when I was closest to that 7sm— in the early nineteen 
thirties—that I became most aware of a desire that there should be a synthesis 
such as Marx did not provide between economics, politics, and the knowledge that 
had been brought to us by the newer schools of psychology. 


And when one turns to Thomas’ writings of the “early nineteen thirties,” 
which he says was the period of his greatest allegiance to Marxist doctrine, 
it becomes clear beyond question that, even then, he was no orthodox Marx- 
ist. In his first major book, America’s Way Out, published in 1931, he gave 
a rather detailed exposition of his position on Marxism. First, he sum- 
marized the basic tenets of Marxist thinking, while emphasizing that Marx- 
ism is not “coterminous” with socialism. Moreover, he argued that it is pos- 
sible to accept an economic interpretation of history without being a socialist. 
His own stand at the time appears to have been that economic factors were 
the most important ones in the historical process. However, he pointed out 
that Engels wisely cautioned his followers against oversimplification of the 
theory of economic determinism. Thomas implied that it was a useful tool 
for social analysis only with careful statement. Also he indicated that he 
could not accept any rigid theory of class divisions and interests.*® 

Marxism, he noted, came into being in a period when the prevalent 
theories of psychology and philosophy were very different from those of the 
present. And it was imperative, he maintained, that it be modified in the 
light of the newer findings of these fields. He emphatically denied that 
Marxism could be properly viewed as a science. He offered many illustra- 
tions of Marxist failures in the matter of social analysis and social prediction, 
some of the most notable being that a revolution in backward Russia was not 
at all anticipated; the increased vitality which capitalism would derive from 
the great enlargement of its productive capacities was not realized; the pre- 
dicted increasing misery for workers did not actually come about; the ex- 
tremely important role that managers and engineers were to play in the 
modern productive process was not foreseen; and Marxist theory did not 
offer adequate insights into the nature of war in the twentieth century. Fur- 
thermore, Thomas manifested no surprise at the shortcomings in Marxian 
theory: ‘Can a generation which has had to go far beyond Newtonian phys- 
ics or atomic chemistry or Darwinian biology be expected to find Marx, 
who was also the child of his time, infallible?’’*® However, there is no doubt 
that Thomas believed at the time he wrote America’s Way Out that Marxist 
theory was of crucial importance in understanding the world about him. 
Moreover, he was convinced that it would necessarily have a key position in 


39 See pp. 53-61. 
40 [bid., pp. 133-137. 
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the kind of ‘‘synthesis’’ of social theory that he hoped would be achieved. 
Moreover, he recognized Marxism as a great motive force for altering the 
world along socialist lines: 


{Marxism} was the philosophy which gave to the workers dignity, cohesion and 
a sense of place in the cosmic process. It gave them hope while it restrained them 
from premature and blind revolt. It spoke in the name of science but brought with 
it most of the emotional satisfactions including the sense of assurance which we 
associate with religion. In the fourscore years following the appearance of the 
Communist Manifesto, the Gospel according to Marx has been preached through- 
out the world with a firm and persuasive power passing that of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark. Socialism has become a religion whose great rival for the supreme 
allegiance of the common man is not so much the older religion of the church, 
mosque or synagogue as the religion of nationalism.* 


His evaluation of Marxism in As I See It (1932) was not essentially dif- 
ferent from that taken in America’s Way Out (1931). But in the later work 
he is perhaps even more insistent that Marxism is more analogous to religion 
than to science. And Thomas, who had already separated himself from one 
religious orthodoxy, was in no mood to embrace another one. Just as with 
religious theories, he argued that the various interpretations of Marx would 
not actually derive their strength from the degree to which they succeeded 
in correctly appraising the mind of Marx but from the power of the groups 
that held them.*? 

Thomas also found it necessary to add some qualification to the orthodox 
Marxist view of the Depression: 


The Marxism theory of crisis finds immense confirmation in the present depres- 
sion, and the Marxian prophecy of the destruction of capitalism, when its work 
was done, by the doom it carried within it, is being fulfilled before our eyes. That 
doom may have been delayed; when it comes may be more largely due to the 
stupid and blind psychology of an acquisitive society and to its nationalistic follies 
and less to its pure economic weakness than early Marxists thought, but doom it 
surely will be.* 


Twenty years later his stand on Marxism remained fundamentally the 
same, though his rejection of it appears to be somewhat more complete and 
final. Thus Thomas writes: 


No serious thinker coming with fresh mind to Marxism one hundred years after 
the Communist Manifesto would find in it a completely scientific explanation of 
life or even of economics and politics. Marxism’s importance lies not in its finality 
as science or religion, but in its record through a century of extraordinary propa- 


41 [bid., pp. 41, 61. 
42 As I See It, p. 16. 
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ganda power over large masses of men. It did not foretell the specific manner of 
that collapse which it helped to bring about. It is the state religion of the mighty 
Soviet Union and the international communist movement. It is reverenced by 
many democratic socialists, who derive from it at vital points conclusions opposite 
to the communists’.** 


Thomas believes that we desperately need a “synthesis” of our present 
knowledge in order to provide a foundation for a more adequate social phi- 
losophy. As he sees it, philosophy, psychology, political science, economics, 
and sociology can be somehow related to each other on a theoretical level, 
though he does not give the slightest inkling about how this might be 
achieved. It would appear that electicism of a not-too-well-defined variety 
is characteristic of Thomas’ world view. He is convinced that no one field 
of knowledge has a monopoly of truth concerning man and the universe 
which he inhabits. Yet he seems to weigh economic and social factors as 
more important than psychological ones in the historical process.** Never- 
theless, it is clear that he subscribes, in general, to a theory of multiple causa- 
tion which is part and parcel of his electicism. 

Naturally flowing from this eclecticism—or perhaps the cause of his 
having embraced it—is the fact that he rejects orthodoxy in thinking about 
social phenomena. Having outgrown religious orthodoxy, he has not been 
receptive to any sort of orthodoxy. As he sees it, worship at the Shrine of 
Freud is as absurd as worship at the Shrine of Marx. Likewise, he is skeptical 
of theories which suggest that there is “a rigid pattern in history, whether 
they are made by Hegel, Marx, Toynbee or Spengler.’’*® Thus, he rejects all 
varieties of determinism. “If man’s end is social tragedy, it will not be cer- 
tain that such tragedy was foredoomed. Disaster may come because man did 
not wake in time and act in time.’’*? And he has tenaciously held to this view. 
Even living through the Great Depression and the Second World War has 
not persuaded him to abandon it. In his most recent major work he writes: 
“There is in human conduct an element of will and choice. Without it free- 
dom and democracy are meaningless, scarcely the substance of a dream.’’** 

There appears to be only one absolute among the basic assumptions of 
Norman Thomas, namely, the rejection of absolutes.‘ With some qualifi- 
cations, he accepts the position of social relativism. Yet his conviction that 
ethical and moral standards rise out of social experience should not be con- 
strued to mean that his world view is devoid of ethics. On the contrary, he 


44 A Socialist’s Faith, p. 8. 

45 [bid., pp. 7-8, 114. 

46 Ibid., pp. 112, 127. 
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48 A Socialist’s Faith, p. 118. 

49 Norman Thomas, Democratic Socialism: A New Appraisal (New York, League for 
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believes that ethics matter profoundly, and he ascribes much of our world 
sickness to the absence of an ethical orientation.*° 

Cardinal to Thomas’ own scheme of ethics is his strong democratic bias, 
strongly and eloquently attested to in his first major work: 


There is still a magnificent challenge in the democratic theory at its best: the 
theory that the good life is for all men, that there must be equality of opportunity, 
that the world in which we must live and work together should be managed as a 
fellowship in which free men have the voice of citizens rather than subjects. . . . 
What the Hebrew hoped for the chosen people, and the Greek for the free 
minority of his city state, democracy hopes for man.** 


True to his social relativism, he rejects attempts to justify democracy on 
the grounds that it is sanctioned by the natural order of things or that “‘the 
voice of the people is the voice of God.” Such contentions, he maintains, are 
not supported by science or reason. He also argues that democracy must be 
defended on more positive grounds than those which suggest that it is better 
to count noses than to break heads. His own defense of democracy is fun- 
damentally a pragmatic one: ‘‘(1) It is the way of life that best conforms to 
what men ought to be and do; what at their best they want to be and do. 
(2) In practice, with all its imperfections, it has provided better government 
than any substitute for it. (3) By its nature [it} permits its own improve- 
ment.’’°? 

Thomas has long been convinced, of course, that democracy requires im- 
provement along socialist lines. As one who believes that socialism means 
the enhancement of democracy, he, more often than not, identifies himself 
as a ‘democratic socialist.” How does America’s foremost socialist justify his 
Socialist creed? He candidly admits that the ‘‘vitality of a progressive type of 
capitalism explains the present halt in socialist progress in popular esti- 
mation.”’ Yet he emphatically does not view himself as a rebel without a 
cause. He insists “that the basic problems to which socialism had addressed 
itself’ remain unsolved.** 

Despite the magnificence of American resources and technology, he 
points out that the conquest of poverty has not yet been achieved in the 
United States. The historical and contemporary shameful waste of our re- 
sources “‘is a natural, even a necessary, accompaniment of our American 
conception of the righteousness of the private ownership of natural resources 
and their development for private profit.” 

“Along with waste,” he declares, “the great economic crime of private 
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capitalism is that it has given us chronic unemployment.” Moreover, 
Thomas remains unconvinced that capitalism, modified along Keynesian 
lines, offers an adequate program for eliminating depressions. The basic 
shortcomings of “‘Keynesianism’’ is that it ‘‘asserts the possibility of an ade- 
quate control of our economy without bothering much with social owner- 
ship or a philosophy of cooperation . . . . Keynesian ideas and techniques 
have their value, but on the American record the outlook for the success of 
Keynesianism as a savior of society in time of depression is not bright.” 
Social ownership of “the major and basic industries,” according to him, 
“will simplify the conquest of depression.’’** 

What are the major outlines of socialism as envisioned by Thomas? He 
writes of them with great explicitness: 


Sound democratic socialism will seek public ownership under democratic 
control of the commanding heights of the modern economic order. It is neither 
necessary nor desirable, so long as there is unity of purpose in the main direction 
of our economy, that there should be a monolithic type of ownership and control. 
There is a wholesome stimulus in competition, or emulation, and in diversity of 
functional apparatus. There is large room for private ownership when the owners 
are serving a useful function, providing that their ownership does not give them 
undue control over our social life. Public ownership need not be of one type. 
Generally speaking, the state should be the agency of ownership, and public cor- 
porations or authorities of somewhat various types, its administrators. But there 
will be a large place for cooperatives, especially consumers’ cooperatives, in the 
good society.°® 


Despite his belief in the socialization of the means of production, he has 
admitted, as far back as his letter of application for membership in the 
Socialist party, to being an unorthodox socialist “with a profound fear of 
the undue exaltation of the State.’*** More recently, he has written: “I con- 
fess that there are times when I have envied Thomas Jefferson and the men 
of that period of American history when it was reasonable to believe that 
that government is best which governs least.’’** 

Thomas is deeply concerned with the problems generally associated with 
the giant administrative state. He warns that ‘‘modern socialists have to re- 
member that before our eyes total collectivism in Russia has meant total 
tyranny.” Nevertheless, he maintains that the ills of bureaucracy are not pe- 
culiar to socialism. Indeed, he contends that there are more bureaucratic 
evils inherent in our existing variety of regulated capitalism than there 
would be in socialism, as he conceives of it: 
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For effective control over industries still legally owned by private individuals 
requires a more arbitrary exercise of political power than the state operation of 
these industries by public authorities under a system of social ownership. 

Moreover, the bureaucracy which watches other people work is even more 
likely than any public authority which actually works to adopt those attitudes and 
habits which we associate with bureaucracy at its worst. This statement is sup- 
ported by experience with bureaucratic controls even in wartime when the stimulus 
of danger was a spur to action.*® 


To Norman Thomas, socialism, for which he has been crusading for al- 
most forty years, ‘does not offer a complete philosophy of life and the uni- 
verse.'’°® Yet, to him, it is much more than merely a plan for a new eco- 
nomic system. It is a new way of living, a deep and abiding faith in man’s 
capacity to live in a more co-operative fashion: 

Basic to it [socialism] must be a point of view or a philosophy which wins 
emotional and intellectual support. The good society of the socialist is something 
different from and better than an acquisitive society in which material benefits 
might be made more abundant. It is a society of which men feel themselves 
actively a part. The conquest of poverty itself requires an active sense of fraternity 
and a practice of cooperation in which is to be found part of life’s joy.°° 


No final verdict can be passed on the social philosophy of a man who is 
still actively engaged in the business of living it. Future historians of the 
American mind, with that more perfect perspective which only time brings, 
will do as they see fit with the social philosophy of Norman Thomas. Never- 
theless, even at this early date, certain generalizations about his thought ap- 
pear to be valid. 

To begin with, he is not a strikingly original or creative thinker. He is 
not a Karl Marx or a John Dewey. He has contributed little that is new to 
the idea of socialism. Yet, considering his extremely active political life, it 
is remarkable that he has thought so much and so deeply about man and the 
social processes. The quality of his thought and the depth of his learning 
far surpass those of most American political leaders and compare not un- 
favorably with best that is being produced in our universities. 

The social philosophy of America’s leading Socialist bears testimony, just 
as do his political activities, to the marginal nature of his role in American 
political life. The key values of American liberalism have been incorporated 
into the socialist thought of Norman Thomas. 
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H. Mark Roetors: The Tension of 
Citizenship. New York, Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., 1957. 260 pages. 
$4.00. 


Roelofs set himself a difficult task in 
the preparation of this book: he at- 
tempts by philosophical analysis to re- 
veal the meaning (in the classical sense, 
the “‘essence”’) of the frequently used 
and highly complex concept of “‘citizen- 
ship.’ To understand this concept, one 
must, of course, penetrate its various 
dimensions as it has unfolded through 
history. 

Roelofs discovers three basic com- 
ponents of the fully developed theory 
of citizenship. The first of these—the 
idea of participation—is a contribution 
of the Greeks. The strength of this idea 
lies in its capacity for bringing man 
into a close, virtually indissoluble, rela- 
tion with the community by merging 
his public and private moral ends. The 
weaknesses of ‘‘participation” as the 
controlling idea in the Greek concep- 
tion of citzenship were the parochial 
limitations imposed in the setting of 
the polis and the lack of a completely 
developed theory of individual person- 
ality. The Hebrew culture overcame one 
of these deficiencies by identifying 
citizenship with loyalty to the society in 
terms of its historic mission, while the 
Christian-Roman cultural complex, with 
its emphasis on transcendentalism and 


the natural law, added the individual- 
istic idea of “‘privacy’’ to the fully 
differentiated theory of citizenship. 

Thus the tension of citizenship re- 
sults from the frequent incompatibility 
among the basic notions of participa- 
tion, loyalty, and privacy. Roelofs is 
especially concerned with the weakness 
of the contemporary defense of the 
realm of privacy. Privacy is not used by 
the author in an ideological sense; he is 
not concerned, for example, with a 
high-minded, and thus backhanded, 
justification of /aissez faire. His appeal, 
if I understand him correctly, is to the 
authority of the individual spirit 
through its relation to God as a counter- 
poise to the omnipotence of the State 
in its demands on the exclusive loyalty 
and participation of its citizens. In this 
respect, freedom is not a negative free- 
dom from the State, but a positive 
demand for an avocation which, be- 
cause of man’s nature, cannot be sub- 
sumed by the State. 

Many of Roelofs’ arguments are 
plausible, and parts of the analysis are 
logically impeccable—his brief exami- 
nation of Mill’s Liberty, for example, 
is very well done. But weaknesses are 
also present. There is some doubt, in the 
first place, whether the idea of citizen- 
ship is a proper one from which to 
depend such elaborate ontological con- 
clusions. And the explanation of the 
derivation of the three conceptions 
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which make up citizenship is too sweep- 
ing and mutually exclusive to be plau- 
sible at all times. Plato and Aristotle 
were, after all, Greeks and the fathers 
of philosophy; despite the undeniable 
enlargement of the conception of per- 
sonality by the Christians, there is 
enough in the Dialogues to provide a 
defense of privacy in the sense in which 
Roelofs uses the term. The book would 
have profited, too, from an editorial 
recasting of an obtrusive number of 
clumsy sentences. 

The Tension of Citizenship is a pto- 
vocative book. Its greatest merit lies in 
the author’s recognition that the funda- 
mental problems of politics can be 
handled only by the methods of philos- 
ophy. No derogation is intended, there- 
fore, when one says that the author’s 
prefatory statements are as important 
as anything contained in the text, be- 
cause it is here that Roelofs demon- 
strates convincingly that his mind is not 
devoted to the pursuit of trivia and his 
pen is not dedicated to the elaboration 
of the obvious. . 
William C. Havard 
Louisiana State University 


MARVIN MeyERS: The Jacksonian Per- 
suasion: Politics and Belief. Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, 1957. 
231 pages. $5.00. 


The Jacksonian Persuasion elicits our 
interest on at least three grounds. It is, 
presumably, a product of the new flight 
of the behavioral sciences; it is also 
another contribution to the recent 
liberal and literary enthusiasm for the 
political leaders of the Jacksonian era. 
On a third ground, it is a very readable 
book, a fact which commends the 
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author to our future attention. Much, 
perhaps, is today being written about 
little. Robert G. McCloskey has re- 
marked of American political thought: 
“The difficulty, to be downright, is that 
American political thinkers have not 
often produced works that rank with 
the best that has been thought or known 
in the world’s intellectual history.” 

Meyers begins with a statement of 
what the Jacksonian persuasion, or 
“ideology,” was; from this he moves 
into a discussion of certain leaders of 
the movement, some of whom are 
clearly resurrected from an appropriate 
historical forgetfulness. He examines 
the giants along with the dwarfs. 
Tocqueville, Fenimore Cooper, and 
Van Buren are considered with Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, William Leggett, and 
Robert Rantoul, and other lesser figures 
in politics. 

If one should ask what is the inartic- 
ulate premise on which the author 
writes, the answer might be that it 
could be called neo-Beardism—the ex- 
amination of the economics of the 
political man. Indeed, property seems 
to be almost the only common element 
in either Jacksonian liberalism or con- 
servatism, just as the “monster” of the 
movement was the Bank, which seemed 
to endanger the property of middle- 
class Jacksonians. One wonders a little 
just why the Jacksonians were so “‘pro- 
gressive” since, as the author says, 
democracy had already triumphed be- 
fore they won their great political vic- 
tories. And the author seems to agree 
that the free-trade and /aissez-faire ad- 
herents of the time go ill with the 
liberalism of the contemporary welfare 
state. In the end the Jacksonians and 
the Whigs seemed to come closer to- 
gether, as the vitality ebbed from the 
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older systems of ‘‘political communica- 
tion,” or the old symbols lost force from 
long manipulation. 

The author has been praised for 
being well-versed in “the new tools and 
concepts of the social sciences,” and he 
spent some time at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
at Stanford University. The volume 
here may, then, be considered in this 
light. Jacksonian thought has become 
for Meyers a problem in political com- 
munication. But the results, while inter- 
esting, are not as impressive and new 
as one may observe in some other areas 
of behavioral science. Without the un- 
usual ability of the author to write, Te 
Jacksonian Persuasion might have been 
a less interesting and rewarding volume. 

Francis G. Wilson 
University of Illinois 


MirRA KOMAROVSKY (ed.): Common 
Frontiers of the Social Sciences. Glen- 
coe, Ill., The Free Press and The 
Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957. 440 
pages. $6.00. 


Sociologists currently enjoy close rela- 
tionships with anthropologists and psy- 
chologists, but working relationships 
with economists and historians are per- 
haps not nearly so much in evidence, 
nor have their possibilities been com- 
prehensively explored. In an effort to 
rectify this imbalance, Mirra Komarov- 
sky offers here a collection of original 
essays in which various contributors 
ostensibly address themselves to ways 
in which sociologists, economists, and 
historians might assist one another as 
they pursue their separate, but often 
overlapping, inquiries. The result— 
happily—is a series of pieces in which 
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severe criticism rather than superficial 
co-operation appears to be the order of 
the day. 

She begins the book with a sophisti- 
cated review of the possibilities of inter- 
disciplinary co-operation. The first of 
the essays, a long and learned discourse 
on art and popular culture in eight- 
eenth-century England, establishes the 
point that the problem of ‘‘mass cul- 
ture” far antedates the twentieth cen- 
tury. Succeeding essays in the first part 
deal with the contributions that public- 
opinion polling techniques can make to 
political historiography, illustrate the 
use of these techniques in a study of 
French political experience from 1944 
to 1949, and culminate in a lively 
debate between a sociologist—Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld—and a historian—Joseph R. 
Strayer—on the relevance of polling 
data in the writing of history—a debate 
moderated, in a sense, by Henry David 
in his discussion of the same subject. 

In the second part of the volume, 
devoted to economics and sociology, the 
exchanges become a little sharper. Clark 
Kerr and Lloyd H. Fisher level a series 
of indictments against the industrial 
sociologists, especially those who do 
research in factories, and the charges 
are vigorously denied by Conrad Arens- 
berg and Geoffrey Tootell. The final 
group of essays deals with the non- 
economic assumptions in Keynesian 
thought and there are two nonpolemical 
essays, one by George Katona on survey 
research in economics and the other by 
Lipset and Trow on reference group 
theory in relation to trade-union wage 
policy. 

It is impossible in a brief note to take 
sides on any of the issues argued here 
with such competence and enthusiasm. 
It is necessary to say, however, that Miss 
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Komarovsky has done a signal service 

in bringing to our attention some of the 

more important of the boundary prob- 
lems in contemporary social science. 

Robert Bierstedt 

The City College of New York 


D. H. Stott: Unsettled Children and 
Their Families. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1957. 240 
pages. $6.00. 


Social workers and others concerned 
with the problems presented by family 
breakdown have felt increasingly the 
need for a diagnostic system that would 
aid in understanding the family as a 
functioning unit. In Unsettled Children 
and Their Families, Stott, a Research 
Fellow with the Institute of Education 
at the University of Bristol, classifies 
the sorts of family situations which tend 
to produce delinquency or other forms 
of maladjustment in children. As he 
points out, our experience demonstrates 
that there is wide variation in families, 
many basically sound families experi- 
encing stress and strain without its 
resulting in serious damage to the 
child’s personality. Likewise, we are 
well aware that there are obvious inade- 
quacies in even the best of parents. Why 
do some children from such families 
not break down whereas those in other 
families do become delinquent or seri- 
ously maladjusted ? 

To answer this question, Stott pro- 
poses some very practical guides in 
diagnosing the cause. Beginning with 
the child himself, he presents what he 
calls “six main patterns of response to 
emotionally unfulfilling conditions.” 
The next steps involve a study and 
classification of the feelings of the 
mother for the child; the relationship 
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between the mother and the father; the 
father’s attitude toward the child; and 
the child’s attitudes toward the parents, 
especially the mother. The guide for 
the study of the child in the family is 
completed with a description of twelve 
““breakdown-producing patterns of fam- 
ily relationships.” The central portion 
of the book presents examples of diag- 
nosis and treatment in which these 
diagnostic guides are used. Finally, 
there is a general theory of maladjust- 
ment. 

Social workers have recently turned 
to social science for precisely the sort of 
generalizations which we find in this 
book. If we can overcome our long- 
standing prejudice against organizing 
and classifying our experience, we may 
find in books such as this a new way of 
looking at situations which should en- 
able us to be more specific in what we 
do in treatment. With our current inter- 
est in prevention, the classification 
system that the author develops may 
be helpful in the early detection of the 
breakdown-prone family. It should also 
be particularly useful in working with 
the “hard-to-reach” family. 

It is evident from the description of 
his method of study that Stott has 
worked closely with practitioners in 
developing this approach. At various 
stages in his study, social workers (in- 
cluding probation workers), teachers, 
and training-school personnel partici- 
pated in panels and study groups. This 
has resulted in a presentation which is 
practical and quite usable. A diagnostic 
system based upon the evidence of be- 
havior and attitude, this may well meet 
the needs of those without professional 
education and clinical training who are 
working directly with children and 
families. The social-work profession 
does not always take into account the 
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fact that for many years most of the 
service to people which falls in the 
broad category of social work will be 
done by workers without professional 
education. Stott’s study would be quite 
helpful to such a worker. This reviewer 
has reservations, however, about his dis- 
cussion of the handling of cases. Treat- 
ment is not so simple as it sounds when 
one reads his chapter on this subject. 
It is not surprising that Carl Rogers’ 
nondirective counseling appeals to him, 
for it probably appears to be simple and 
“safe” for the untrained worker. 

This book is thus commended to 
social workers, practitioners, and edu- 
cators. On the undergraduate level, it 
would probably help the student under- 
stand something of how the theory he 
has been studying may be used in prac- 
tice. 

Josleen Lockhart 
The University of Texas 


RoBERT J. HAVIGHURST and BERNICE 
L. NEUGARTEN: Society and Educa- 
tion. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1957. 465 pages. $5.75. 


Society and Education is described by 
its authors as a sociological interpreta- 
tion of education rather than a sociology 
of education. The distinction in termi- 
nology is based in part on the fact that 
sociological and anthropological con- 
cepts are employed in the description 
and analysis of a wide variety of con- 
temporary educational problems, the 
choice of which is dictated by the 
authors’ estimate of their significance 
for classroom teachers rather than by 
any attempt to adhere to a standard 
table of contents. 

The book is organized in four parts: 
“Introduction,” “The Child’s Social En- 
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vironment,” “The School,’ and ‘The 
Teacher.’ Under these broad divisions, 
the authors have introduced topics 
whose sheer number precludes the ex- 
tensive development of only a few. In 
this connection, the carefully selected 
suggestions for further reading accom- 
panying each chapter are invaluable— 
indeed, essential—if the reader is to 
make maximal use of the text. This 
feature is a distinct improvement over 
the impressively lengthy but uncritically 
selected chapter bibliographies found in 
many textbooks. 

If a textbook’s function is conceived 
of as offering a comprehensive outline 
and brief exposition of topics designed 
to provoke discussion and stimulate 
further reading, then this book achieves 
that purpose; if an exhaustive treatment 
of a specific issue is expected, it may 
leave something to be desired. The 
brevity with which some of the issues 
are presented may not be disappointing 
to the reader who pursues the supple- 
mentary readings suggested. However, 
if one bases conclusions merely on the 
data presented he may run the risk of 
predicating judgments on incomplete 
evidence. For example, under the head- 
ing “College Enrollment Policy,” the 
suggestion is made that in fifteen or 
twenty years, there may be a surplus of 
college graduates on the job market—a 
conclusion based primarily on the con- 
servatively stated probable percentage 
of acceptable positions for college grad- 
uates in comparison to expected in- 
creases in college enrollments. Other 
recently published data would seem to 
suggest that numerous other factors 
should be analyzed before any such con- 
clusion can be postulated. 

An evaluation of the book’s useful- 
ness as a text in a foundations course 
would depend on the group for which 
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it is proposed. While the authors have 
not directed the book to any particular 
group, it seems to be designed for the 
undergraduate level. The introductory 
chapters, particularly those dealing with 
the social structure in America, afford 
the novice a convenient summary of 
significant recent research. The more 
advanced student may find the intro- 
ductory phase too lengthy. The intro- 
duction of controversial issues is pre- 
ceded by warning signs, both in the 
Preface and in the text, of approaching 
value judgments. 

In summary, Havighurst and Neu- 
garten have given prospective students 
of the social foundations of education 
a good starting point. 

Pierre D. Lambert 
Boston College 


Max M. KAMPELMAN: The Commu- 
nist Party vs. the CIO. New York, 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1957. 299 
pages. $6.00. 

Leo GRuLiow (ed.): Current Soviet 
Policies II. New York, Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1957, 248 pages. $6.00. 


Kampelman’s book traces the rela- 
tionship between the Communist party 
and the clo from 1937 to the present. 
The picture that emerges falls into three 
stages. The first is the story of the Com- 
munist attempt to infiltrate the trade- 
union movement via the new CIO organ- 
ization. In this effort the Communists 
were aided by the fact that they made 
available a small but well-trained and 
dedicated group of professional organ- 
izers and agitators willing and able to 
do the leg work for the cio at the time 
when that group was undergoing its 
initial expansion and was woefully 
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weak in trained organizers. Having 
gained their entrance in this manner, 
the Communists, in accordance with 
their established tactics, proceeded to 
dominate and control certain Clo unions 
by the manipulation of meetings and 
the control of key positions within the 
national and local structures. 

The second stage was the attempt of 
certain CIO leaders, notably Walter 
Reuther, to break the hold of the Com- 
munist party. This attempt had to be 
carried out against the compromising 
attitude of clo President Philip Murray, 
who, in the name of unity, sought to 
restrain his more militant followers 
from drastic action, and also in the face 
of the charge of ‘‘red baiters’” which 
was thrown against all who sought to 
purge the cio of Communist influence. 

The last stage describes the final 
victory of the Reuther leadership in 
cleansing the clo of Communist domi- 
nation so that today, with the exception 
of Harry Bridges’ Maritime Union and 
some peripheral areas, American trade- 
unionism is singularly free of Com- 
munist control. The book is instructive 
and important reading. In addition to 
the historical narrative outlined, it in- 
cludes a chapter on the clo and world 
labor-organizations and an appendix 
summarizing legislation on communism 
in unions, 

Current Soviet Policies II is a valu- 
able continuation of the series of docu- 
mentary records of the Communist party 
congresses, begun with the publication 
of the proceedings of the Nineteenth 
Party Congress in 1952. As with the 
first publication, Leo Gruliow has 
undertaken the editorial job with the 
assistance of the staff of the Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press. In addition 
to the documentation concerning the 
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opening of the Congress and transla- 
tions of the principal speeches, the book 
includes a translation of Khrushchev's 
“Secret Speech” and a listing of officials 
elected by the Congress. The list of 
officials serves as a useful biographical 
guide to personalities in the Communist 
party, USSR. Like its predecessor, it is 
an indispensable reference work for 
scholars in the field. 


H. Malcolm Macdonald 
The University of Texas 


Harry R. Tospar: Selling in Our 
Economy. Homewood, IIl., Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1957. 333 pages. 
$5.00. 


The purpose of this interesting and 
well-written book is to indicate the 
necessity for, and the importance of, 
leadership in selling in our economy. 
Certainly the author's years of experi- 
ence in the field of selling, and his 
varied and numerous actual contacts 
with business firms and their distribu- 
tion problems should qualify him to 
point out the role which selling occu- 
pies. 

In a matter-of-fact analysis, Tosdal 
shows that the economy’s progression 
from low to higher levels of living is 
largely a result of energized selling, 
with much of the effort being made by 
persons (manufacturers’ and whole- 
salers’ salesmen) unseen by the layman, 
whose principal contact with selling is 
usually with salespeople at the retail 
level. Retail salespeople represent all 
gradations of selling—from the “‘clerk”’ 
to the professional salesman. A few 
unfortunate experiences tend to color 
the customer’s reactions; a few admitted 
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abuses often result in the condemnation 
of all phases of selling effort. 

Everyone reading this must surely 
realize that we in the United States are 
living in a distributive economy. In an 
address made in Dallas, June 18, 1957, 
Elon G. Borton, president of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America, reminded 
the audience that the United States, 
with about 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, produces more than 40 per 
cent of the world’s manufactured goods, 
of which nearly 90 per cent is consumed 
in the United States. Like Tosdal, 
Borton credits advertising (and sell- 
ing) for implanting the incentive to 
consume (and thereby to produce) this 
volume of goods. 

As a group, teachers are more closely 
affected by successful selling and adver- 
tising than many of them realize. They 
(as well as most other people) would 
suffer if the sources of institutional 
income stopped. These sources are 
basically dependent upon continuance 
of sales income, as any teacher who ex- 
perienced salary cuts during the depres- 
sion era of 1930-1935 can testify. Yet 
many teachers become so impressed by 
shocking examples of wasteful selling 
that they are more prone to criticize all 
selling methods than to suggest im- 
provements. They seize upon any new 
case of unethical selling, entirely for- 
getting the many satisfactions afforded 
by goods which have been legitimately 
advertised and sold to them. 

Tosdal evaluates the weaknesses and 
abuses of selling, and suggests methods 
of correction. Selected cases involving 
behind-the-scenes selling are included. 
Representative chapter headings are: 
“Selling in the American Economy,” 
“Objectives of Selling,” “Alternatives 
to Selling Leadership,” ‘‘Selling and 
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Economic Theory,” and ‘‘The People 
Who Sell.” 

To sum up, the book is a must for 
those whose teaching is affected by ad- 
vertising and selling. 

Karl D. Reyer 
Louistana State University 


FLORENCE CALVERT THORNE: Samuel 
Gompers—American Statesman. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1957. 174 pages. $3.75. 


The skeletal framework of thinking 
basic to American trade-unionism has 
not before been stated with clarity equal 
to that achieved by the author of the 
book under review. She was closely 
associated with Samuel Gompers from 
her days as a graduate student at the 
University of Chicago in 1910 until 
his death in 1924. While her personal 
admiration is in some way made appar- 
ent, it is never expressed and, owing to 
the nature of the material, cannot be 
charged with coloring the portrait. 

Gompers’ thinking in regard to two 
of the most debated of AFL principles 
—voluntarism and the attitude concern- 
ing the role of government in economic 
affairs, specifically labor—is made logi- 
cal. He felt his leadership to be an 
obligation to serve constructively those 
whom he represented, and he taught 
them the ground rules of American 
business unionism: Trade-unions are 
associations of workers, for workers and 
by workers to deal with their problems 
through economic, not political, pro- 
cedures. Contracts negotiated through 
elected representatives are the primary 
control in private industry. The ultimate 
defense in private employment is the 
strike, the use of which is an inalienable 
right of free men. By working together, 
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members develop collective responsi- 
bility, which is a corollary of individual 
rights. A paid-up union card is a cre- 
dential to be recognized by all unions— 
one union means one jurisdiction and 
one control. 

In his opinions basic to international 
relations, which the mid-century makes 
of capital interest, Gompers was a child 
of his generations. He was in the late- 
nineteenth century ‘“‘automatically a 
pacifist and anti-militarist.”” He moved 
slowly to the acceptance of proposals 
modifying his position—antimilitarism 
merged into opposition to large stand- 
ing armies and navies and to positive 
advocacy of international collaboration 
for peace. His forthright statements as 
early as 1919 lend support to those 
who claim the AFL as one of the earliest 
bodies to recognize the essential menace 
of communism: “We shall progress by 
the use of the machinery of democracy, 
or we shall not progress. There is no 
group of men on earth fit to dictate to 
the rest of the world. It is this central 
idea of Bolshevism that makes the 
whole of it outcast in the minds of sane 
men. It is this focusing point of it all 
that makes it an enemy of civilization.” 

The war of 1914-1919 called for 
action, and as the leader of organized 
labor, Gompers led labor groups to 
collaborate in the war effort, with con- 
sequent increased recognition following 
the war. 

Gompers’ wisdom, according to the 
author, came from his power to draw 
upon some reservoir of human experi- 
ence—"‘a power essentially primitive’ 
—and from his exchange of ideas with 
others in “frequent and long discus- 
sions.” 

Whether or not one agrees with 
Norman J. Ware that the AFL was not 
an advance of the American labor move- 
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ment but a “‘strategic retreat of a few 
craft unions disturbed for their own 
safety,” the pages of this book make 
clear the principles that enabled it to 
make the retreat a Fabian success. It 
survived ! 
Ruth A. Allen 
The University of Texas 


RoBeErT E. ASHER, WALTER M. KOoT- 
SCHING, WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, 
Jr., and Associates: The United 
Nations and Economic and Social 
Co-operation. Washington, D.C., 
The Brookings Institution, 1957. 561 
pages. $2.50. 


The Brookings Institution and the 
authors responsible for this publica- 
tion have made another notable contri- 
bution to the study of international or- 
ganization. The book will later com- 
prise Part Two of The United Nations 
and Promotion of the General Welfare. 

In typical Brookings fashion, this 
publication presents background and 
state problems and makes critical analy- 
sis of the economic and social activities 
of the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies. In most instances, how- 
ever, critical evaluation is limited to the 
final chapter “Summary and Appraisal.” 
This procedure produces co-ordination 
that otherwise would be lacking in a 
project engaging the work of so many 
individuals. At the same time, those 
who relied too heavily upon this pat- 
tern leave something to be desired in 
their chapters. 

The text relating to the economic and 
social activities of the United Nations 
system will be helpful to both student 
and teacher of international organiza- 
tion and allied subjects. Equally as im- 
portant as the text itself are the num- 
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erous references to primary sources used 
in the study. The section covering the 
economic activities of the United Na- 
tions system will be of especial interest 
to those who emphasize the political as- 
pects of the United Nations. This pub- 
lication provides a quick and adequate 
source on the economic phase of inter- 
national activity. 

For the pupose of analysis, the social 
programs which are developed and ad- 
ministered by the United Nations sys- 
tem are divided into two categories. 
One group has as its central purpose 
“the promotion of higher level of liv- 
ing for the population as a whole.”’ The 
other group usually places emphasis 
“on defense, on protection, and on 
remedial action.” 

Although recognition is given to the 
remarkable accomplishments of the 
specialized agencies, such as ILO, FAO, 
and WHO, some readers may feel that 
the chapter “Social Action to Improve 
Levels of Living’’ gave undue attention, 
in light of known accomplishments, to 
the ILO as compared to FAO and WHO. 
This, however, is a minor criticism. Un- 
questionably the book fulfilled its 
stated objective: ‘To aid in a better 
understanding . . . , this study seeks to 
analyze and appraise the major attempts 
to promote international economic, so- 
cial, and cultural co-operation through 
the United Nations system.” 

Sterling H. Fuller 
Texas Technological College 


Harry STARK: Modern Latin America. 
Coral Gables, Fla., University of 
Miami Press, 1957. 336 pages. $3.00, 
cloth; $2.50, paper. 


The author of this book received his 
doctoral degree at the Catholic Univer- 
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sity of Bogota, Colombia, and lived in 
Latin America as a banker and diplomat 
for twenty-five years. Stark here sums 
up his thinking about Latin-American 
economics, sociology, politics, and cul- 
tural conditions and develops his ideas 
about why Latin America is what it is 
and what should be done to improve 
the area. This is a difficult book to 
classify, touching as it does so many 
subjects, including Argentina, Brazil, 
and Mexico. One chapter is entitled 
“Does United States Capital Benefit or 
Injure Latin America?” 

The most interesting section consists 
of Stark’s suggestions about how Latin 
America’s economy can be developed. 
In brief, he suggests that ‘‘free enter- 
prise’ capitalism is the answer, that ad- 
vanced labor-legislation ought to be 
abandoned, since ‘‘the most effective 
way to benefit the worker is to benefit 
his employer.” “A gradual betterment 
in the Latin American worker's status 
will be best assured,” he writes, “if 
Latin American governments and their 
economic thinking will return once 
more to Adam Smith—if not all the 
way, at least in his general direction. If 
those governments will devote public 
funds and administrative talents to pub- 
lic education, public health, and public 
roads, private enterprise can be counted 
upon to bring about a sturdy expansion 
of economic activity, and with it will 
come real improvement in the economic 
status of the Latin American worker.” 

Among the specific recommenda- 
tions that the author offers to Latin- 
American policy-makers is that the 
profits of foreign enterprises be guar- 
anteed in order to stimulate their com- 
ing to Latin America to develop those 
resources whose exploitation requires 
large amounts of capital. 

It is difficult to visualize the repub- 
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lics of Latin America taking Stark's ad- 
vice to return “to Adam Smith.”” The 
world is becoming more integrated, 
regulated, and planned daily. Latin 
America is no exception in what ap- 
pears to be an inevitable movement. 
Harry Kantor 
University of Florida 


D. J. O'CONNOR. An Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Education. New 
York, Philosophic Library, Inc., 
1957. 148 pages. $3.75. 


Professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, the author of this 
work writes not only from a knowledge 
of English education but has informed 
himself of the theories and practices of 
many of our recent American educators. 

An “introduction to the philosophy 
of education’’ may be either a very 
simplified approach to the entire sub- 
ject, written for readers who are novices 
and know nothing of the field either as 
to theory or practice. Then, again, the 
term may signify a basic analysis of the 
relation of education to philosophy in its 
fullest sense, including metaphysical 
reality, epistemology, biology, logic, 
and ethics. The word to describe the 
former is ‘“‘propaedeutic.”” This small, 
trenchant work by O’Connor belongs in 
the latter category. It clears away the 
misconceptions about what is a philoso- 
phy of education and what is not, and 
his instrument is the sharpest logic. 

There are different ways in which 
philosophers have come to construct a 
philosophy of education. Some, like 
Plato and Herbart, confronted by the 
perplexities and failures of education, 
have been led to seek in the realm of 
pure philosophy for the answers to 
their pedagogical difficulties. Others, 
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interested primarily in pure philosophy 
itself, come to take a look at education 
as an offshoot, or a sort of practical ap- 
plication, of their ideas. This treatise 
subjects these various methods to a 
searching examination from the stand- 
point of their rational bases. It points 
out two methods of arriving at truth: 
that of mathematics and that of the 
empirical sciences. Education cannot be 
deduced with the rational certainty of 
a geometrical proposition. This is un- 
questionably right and it condemns all 
those scholastic efforts to derive educa- 
tion from metaphysical and religious 
premises. The author is caustic in flay- 
ing the efforts of Catholic writers to de- 
rive education from their conception of 
God. He is equally emphatic in his de- 
nial that morality, which he says is the 
very heart of education, is dependent 
for its sanctions on natural religion or 
the will of God. His contention is this: 
“If it can be shown that God approves 
of the good action, that is an interesting 
fact about it, but it is not an additional 
reason for doing it. For we have in the 
goodness of the action all the reason 
we need. Similarly we do not need the 
assurance of God's disapproval to give 
us a moral reason for refraining from 
a bad action.” 

Metaphysics, practicality, and value 
judgments are all involved in a sound 
philosophy of education. But the only 
true basis for education is psychology 
(experimental and empirical) and a 
scientific sociology. This is O'Connor's 
conclusion. 

Education is primarily an art—the 
most complicated of all fine arts. It has 
to do with the most momentous of all 
issues—what shall we make out of hu- 
man life? It is necessarily based upon 
genetic processes of child development 
and the intervention of parents and 
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teachers in the course of nature. The 
essential procedures have to do with 
guiding the native activities of children 
to acquire the best experiences and to 
integrate these into a philosophy of 
life. Of such a positive, constructive 
program, philosopher O'Connor pro- 
vides no hint. 
Frederick Eby 
The University of Texas 


James H. Street: The New Revolu- 
tion in the Cotton Economy. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1957. 294 pages. $5.00. 


Early in the history of the United 
States, cotton-growing rapidly devel- 
oped into a major enterprise and then 
“within a relatively short time. . . fell 
markedly behind other major farm en- 
terprises in technology and institutional 
organization.”’ Relatively recently, how- 
ever, cotton production has become 
highly mechanized, and it is this rapid 
mechanization that is the “‘revolution”’ 
to which Street refers. The author 
sought to answer two questions: “Why 
has a rapid acceleration recently begun 
in the improvement of American 
methods of cotton production?” ‘And 
why did it take so long?” 

Part I is devoted to the latter ques- 
tion. Street states that institutions suited 
to the production of cotton, such as the 
plantation system, chattel slavery, and 
the credit system, retarded technolog- 
ical advancement and blocked the in- 
troduction of other enterprises. The 
availability of cheap labor was the 
major economic barrier retarding cot- 
ton mechanization for many years, but 
during the Second World War job op- 
portunities in industrial areas exerted a 
strong ‘‘pull’’ force on the South’s labor 
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supply, drawing large numbers of un- 
deremployed people from cotton farms. 

Part II traces the development of 
mechanization. The principal reasons 
given for increased mechanization fol- 
lowing the Second World War were 
the technological achievements in de- 
veloping machines for all phases of 
production (including harvesting), a 
continuation of the movement of un- 
deremployed population from the 
South, and the improved incomes of 
many farmers. Fearing a shortage of 
cheap labor, many farmers ‘‘mech- 
anized”’ for self-protection. 

An equally important contribution 
is made in Part III, which examines 
the economic implications and social 
consequences of cotton mechanization. 
Its effects on the increased require- 
ments of management, size of farm 
units, agricultural policy, the compet- 
itive position of cotton, and other fac- 
tors are discussed. Although the ‘‘pull” 
force on the farm labor-supply was im- 
portant in initiating mechanization, fu- 
ture mechanization will exert a strong 
“push” on migration from the South. 
Eventually the rural standard of living 
will rise, and the birth rate, use of 
child labor, and racial discrimination 
will decline. 

There is an excess of detail in some 
chapters; however, the book is easily 
read and in the reviewer's opinion it 
should be widely read. 

C. Curtis Cable, Jr. 
University of Arkansas 


MINNA R. FALK: History of Germany 
from the Reformation to the Present 
Day. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1957. 438 pages. $6.00. 


Here is a courageous and not alto- 
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gether unsuccessful effort to meet a felt 
need for a compendium of factual ma- 
terial on the history of the German peo- 
ple. As the author states in her preface, 
“The temptation to discuss the enig- 
matic phases of German History has re- 
sulted in a good many books being 
written on German militarism and Ger- 
man philosophy, but the American stu- 
dent who wants to review the facts for 
himself will find a paucity of such 
works.” This reviewer fears with regret 
that the seeking student will do well to 
go on searching. 

Space is allocated approximately as 
follows: 100 pages to the period before 
1815, then 119 to the year 1890; 120 
from Bismarck to Hitler; and another 
100 to the Third Reich, war, and oc- 
cupation periods. The work inevitably 
suffers from the difficulties of overcon- 
densation and oversimplification. Un- 
fortunately, however, it suffers also in 
quality and style, and even its useful- 
ness will be diminished in consequence 
of hasty writing and careless reading of 
proof. 

The Zollverein, for example, appears 
as the Zolleverein in chapter and page 
headings, and first pages of Chapter 
VII. The reader is startled to see the 
Kaiser's visit to Tangier described on 
page 276 as a “‘hairbrained” scheme and 
a “‘hairbrained” gesture of that admit- 
tedly rather impulsive monarch. He is 
told on page 93 that Gneisenau served 
in Amiens in the mercenary forces in 
the pay of the British in the war for 
American independence, and on page 
230 that the 1878 Congress of Berlin 
met in 1870. Punctuation is equally er- 
ratic. Relative pronouns wander in 
search of antecedents; participles are 
left dangling, and colloquialisms such 
as “too occupied” or “not too success- 
ful” or “too demoralized” are used 
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with a frequency which at least this 
interviewer finds deplorable. Again 
(p. 234), “these agreements . . . did not 
satisfy the general staffs of either Aus- 
tria or Germany.” Or (p. 404), “In 
some cases, the pre-Nazi ideology. . . 
were also obnoxious.” In conclusion, 
the author stresses appropriately 
enough but ineptly the need for a 
greater spread of education so that “‘the 
average citizen will be educated to the 
point where he is competent of making 
decisions favoring himself.” 

A separate all-too-brief bibliography 
is given for each chapter. Here omis- 
sions are inevitable and inclusions a 
matter of selection. Yet one misses 
Marriott and Robertson’s Evolution of 
Prussia and Grant Robertson’s biogra- 
phy of Bismarck. Erich Eyck’s Bismarck 
and the German Empire (1950) is 
listed. No one need quarrel with the in- 
clusion of Bernadotte Schmitt's Coming 
of the War; but where are Fay, Alber- 
tini, and Renouvin? Halperin’s Ger- 
many Tried Democracy is listed but not 
his much more thoroughgoing Armis- 
tice 1918. Mowrer’s Germany Puts the 
Clock Back is here, not his Berlin 
Diary; Lochner’s edition of the Goeb- 
bels Diaries, not his What About Ger- 
many?. Deuel’s People under Hitler 
does not ‘make’ the list. Wheeler- 
Bennett, on the other hand, scores 
twice. Steefel’s Schleswig-Holstein 
Question is mentioned, but his name is 
misspelled. 

All this is really too bad. 

Chesier V. Easum 
University of Wisconsin 


ARTHUR KORNHAUSER (ed.): Prob- 
lems of Power in American Democ- 
racy. Detroit, Wayne State Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. 240 pages. $5.00. 
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Of the many theoretical concepts 
employed by students of society, the 
most vexing yet most tantalizing is the 
concept of “power.” Despite consid- 
erable confusion as to the meaning of 
the term, social scientists invariably fall 
back on “power’’ as an important and 
useful analytical tool for the explana- 
tion of social happenings. Both the use- 
fulness and the confusion of the con- 
cept are amply demonstrated in the 
series of lectures given in 1954/55 
at Wayne State University and pub- 
lished in a stimulating book under the 
editorship of Arthur Kornhauser. The 
contributors—Robert S. Lynd, Harold 
D. Lasswell, A. H. Maslow, C. Wright 
Mills, and Arthur Kornhauser—at- 
tempt to examine contemporary Amer- 
ican democracy and define decisive 
problems in terms of their conceptions 
of power. The theme which runs 
through most of the essays is that the 
classical liberal conception of power is 
inadequate for the task of understand- 
ing and evaluating contemporary 
trends. The conception of power as a 
force external to the natural life of so- 
ciety, centered in the institutions of 
government and tolerable only as a 
necessary evil, is subjected to vigorous 
and compelling criticism—particularly 
in Lynd’s essay. This clearing away of 
ideological cobwebs in itself merits our 
gratitude and makes the book particu- 
larly valuable for students and new- 
comers to the field. The question is not 
whether or not there is to be power in 
society or how much, but what forms 
power takes and what ends it serves. In 
short, the problem is much more quali- 
tative than quantitative. 

Beyond this basic agreement, the au- 
thors diverge widely in their concep- 
tions of the decisive “problems of 
power” in American democracy, and 
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this divergence rests on their disagree- 
ment of the meaning of the term and 
the sources of the phenomenon. For 
Lynd, the decisive problem is that the 
power structure is inherently antitheti- 
cal to the achievement of democratic 
values because it is simply a concrete 
manifestation of an undemocratic social 
structure. Lasswell examines the com- 
mon fear that crisis-induced centrali- 
zation of power (i.e., decision-mak- 
ing and implementation) will threaten 
democratic values and concludes that 
this fear need have no basis if men who 
are committeed to such values and are 
capable of making rational decisions 
(i.e., choices which can be justified be- 
fore an enlightened public) seek the 
decision-making positions. Mills too 
looks for power in the decision-makers 
(the now-familiar ‘power elite’), but 
seems to fear that the paideia of those 
to whom positions of power are open 
loads the scales against the kind of 
openly responsive and responsible po- 
litical system assumed by democratic 
theory. ‘Power,’ in Maslow’s article, 
highlights the relationship of domina- 
tion-subordination; democratic power 
requires a certain kind of personality 
structure in those who are dominant. 
Kornhauser argues that the existent 
power structure mitigates against the 
kind of social science which might 
strengthen competitors for power. 
Divergence of emphasis, in itself, is 
of course no limitation to the coherence 
of thought. The difficulty with the es- 
says presented here is that the authors 
do not share a common theoretical 
framework and never come to grips 
with one another, with the result that 
there is some confusion. It would have 
been far better had the editor asked the 
authors to enter into some exchange 
among themselves, rather than to 
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include the far less-rewarding com- 
ments made by discussion leaders on 
each paper. Despite these limitations, 
the book serves as an interesting intro- 
duction to some important viewpoints 
on problems of power and should par- 
ticularly be called to the attention of 
teachers and students in elementary 
courses. 
David Kettler 
The Ohio State University 


JosePpH H. FICHTER: Sociology. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 
1957. 450 pages. $5.00. 


This carefully written and well-or- 
ganized book joins the far-from-anemic 
ranks of current introductory sociology 
texts. The author puts in his claim for 
distinctiveness on four grounds: (1) 
concentrating on and systematizing the 
relevant in sociology without stepping 
into the content areas of related disci- 
plines; (2) emphasizing those princi- 
ples of sociology upon which there is 
common consensus among sociologists; 
(3) avoiding the ‘‘value slants that in a 
hidden or open way are lodged in most 
introductory sociology textbooks’’; and 
(4) integrating the discussion of 
theory and illustrative phenomena with- 
in the basic text itself. 

The book is divided into three main 
divisions: “Person and Society,’’ “Pat- 
terns and Culture,’”’ and “Culture and 
Society.”” In the first two sections, Fich- 
ter unravels basic sociological theory in 
a natural way by concentrating first on 
the smallest segment and following 
with a gradual development of theory 
through progressively larger units. The 
parts are pulled together into a whole 
in the last section. 

Fichter’s style is terse, much of the 
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material being organized in outline 
style. He uses no visual illustrations of 
any kind, relying entirely on the effec- 
tiveness of the printed word. There are 
no footnotes and only a limited list of 
additional readings. 

The strength of the book lies in its 
clear presentation of basic theory, its 
conciseness, and its systematic organi- 
zation. It is not, however, an easy book 
to read. The author explains that “there 
has been no attempt here to produce a 
simple and easy, ‘do-it-yourself’ type of 
explanation.” It certainly does not sup- 
plant the instructor in the classroom. 
The beginning student will need skill- 
ful guidance if his use of the text is to 
be meaningful. The claim on the jacket 
(undoubtedly not the responsibility of 
the author) that this .book offers the 
general reader “the information needed 
for an adequate understanding of con- 
temporary sociological science’’ is seri- 
ously questioned by this reviewer. These 
bones need a clothing of flesh for that 
goal to be reached. 

I cannot conclude without comment- 
ing on the author's contention that 
“value slants’ are avoided. It is no re- 
flection on a very scholarly work or the 
scholar himself to observe that his at- 
tempt to be thoroughly objective does 
not entirely succeed. Can an author— 
rather, should an author, particularly 
in this discipline—ever attain the rari- 
fied heights of objectivity where ‘value 
slants’ are not consciously or uncon- 
sciously woven into the fabric? I think 
not. 


Charles W. Laughton 
The University of Texas 


JosepH A. KAHL: The American Class 
Structure. New York, Rinehart & 
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Company, Inc., 1957. 310 pages. 
$4.50. 


To describe this book as only a syn- 
thesis of research pertaining to social 
classes in the United States is to min- 
imize the original contribution of the 
author. Kahl evaluates the principal 
empirical researches on the subject, 
criticizes the findings and techniques 
used in the research, and achieves an 
orderly, systematic analysis of Amer- 
ican social classes. The results of earlier 
research furnish only a limited basis 
for generalization; many of the gaps 
have been filled in from the author's 
own research and observation, and he 
has devised a theoretical framework 
which tends to bring a semblance of 
unity to the apparent inconsistencies of 
the empirical studies. 

However, the limitation of the em- 
pirical research on social stratification 
imposes limitation on this book. The 
principal source of the local studies are 
those conducted in small cities, ranging 
from the Lynds’ “Middletown” to War- 
ner’s “Jonesville,” and the intensive 
analyses miss both the metropolis and 
the rural community. Data of national 
scope are used particularly for analyz- 
ing income and occupation, which, 
though affording some basis for gen- 
eralization, lack the incisive relevance 
of the local studies. Much research on 
this subject has been conducted since 
the 1930's, and its mass and lack of 
consistency and order have given pur- 
pose to the book and make it a timely 
contribution to our knowledge of social 
classes. 

The initial chapter prepares for the 
theoretical ordering of the book. In it, 
Kahl briefs the theoretical speculation 
of Marx and Weber and combines their 
respective economic and social values 
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emphases in delineating the six dimen- 
sions of class—prestige, occupation, 
possessions, interaction, class conscious- 
ness, and value orientations—which, 
separately reported, comprise the next 
six chapters. The final chapter—on 
ethnic and race barriers and mobility— 
though further revealing the nature of 
social stratification, fall outside the 
theoretical reference of the book. 

Some readers may wish for a more 
definite evaluation of the dependence 
or causal relationships of the variables. 
This the author has explicitly avoided. 
He states, ‘“Modern scientific theory is 
based on the model of systems of inter- 
dependent variables, not on simple 
cause and effect.” And further, “No 
single variable defines a class; instead, 
the interaction between variables cre- 
ates the total way of life which charac- 
terizes a class.” One does note, how- 
ever, his emphasis upon the dependence 
of prestige on occupation and the ex- 
planation that occupation correlates 
with income and education and largely 
determines who one’s associates will be 
and the status evaluation given the in- 
dividual by others. The emphasis on 
occupation raises the question of why 
more use was not made of the at least 
fragmentary information available on 
the class structure in rural communities, 
where homogeneity of occupation can 
be found and, insofar as differentiation 
occurs, the other factors can be revealed 
in sharper relief. 

The book is a well-written, lucid 
description of the class structure. 
Though written primarily for college 
students, it should be of interest to any 
student of American society. 


]. L. Charlton 
University of Arkansas 
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RICHARD D. ALTICK: The English 
Common Reader, Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1957. 430 
pages. $6.00. 


Here is a uniquely human and schol- 
arly work about the common millions 
that merits wide acclaim for its distinct 
contribution to knowledge about peo- 
ple, and for its superiority in concep- 
tion, content, literary quality, and de- 
sign and make-up. 

In superb style, and with a clarity 
born of wisdom, the author sheds light 
on the yearnings of the English masses 
to read during that revolutionary cen- 
tury 1800-1900. This fascinating story 
of the “march of the mind’ of com- 
mon people is uncommonly invaluable. 

The human race did not suddenly 
rear up in dank caves and dense forests 
and start to reason, talk, write, print, 
read, and perfect. The thinking of the 
mass reading-public today, as was true 
of herded millions in England then, 
has its origins rooted deep in the to- 
tality of the past. The mentality basic 
for reading is an index to all human 
behavior. It has evolved painfully from 
permanences of the past, and is attached 
inextricably to the hopes of the endless 
future. 

Every operational problem of the 
major media of communication today 
—even the whole of society—is trace- 
able directly to the common masses, the 
audience, the humble millions who 
struggle to live, and fade inevitably 
into the merciless anonymity of their 
time. Perhaps the answer to the crisis 
of this age, if we could distill it, is a 
wider and wiser use of the media by all 
communicators and communicatees 
around the world. Altick perceives this 
problem. 
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This book could have been conceived 
only from a rich background and sharp 
perception. The author handles, with 
human interest and interspersions of 
wisdom, massive content about religion, 
education, mechanics’ institutes, evan- 
gelicals who emphasized the kingdom 
of God and utilitarians who stressed 
the glory of workshops, libraries, best- 
sellers, magazines, the multiplication- 
table press, and more, much more. 

He supplies many human why’s that 
historians of the press, audience-sur- 
veyors, media-raters, and psychome- 
trists have missed. 

This book should be equally as at- 
tractive to all thinking people con- 
cerned about the mainsprings of human 
action, of religion, work, government, 
education, social conflict and control, 
and critical issues today as it should be 
to editors, workers in advertising, radio, 
and television, writers, audience-sur- 
veyors, and market-researchers. Famil- 
iarity with it should be required of uni- 
versity students in many areas, especial- 
ly journalism and communications. 

What praise! And it will grow as 
readers ponder the book. 

Elmer ]. Emig 
University of Florida 


GEORGE W. KNICK: Fundamentals of 
Business Mathematics. Homewood, 
Ill., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1957. 
442 pages. $6.00. 


This textbook is designed, apparent- 
ly, for a six-semester-hour course for 
college freshmen. Approximately one- 
fifth of the book consists of a review of 
arithmetic and selected topics from al- 
gebra. The remainder treats topics usu- 
ally found in textbooks on the mathe- 
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matics of finance (except that insur- 
ance is excluded and the consideration 
of commercial paper is better and more 
detailed than usual). Although better- 
than-average tables are provided, one 
of the purposes of the book is to give 
the student extensive practice in the 
use of nontabulated interest rates. To 
achieve this end, and to aid the stu- 
dent in computation in general, the au- 
thor stresses the use of logarithms. As 
a complement to this, formulas are de- 
emphasized—to the extent that they are 
sometimes difficult to find on the 
printed page. 

The part of the book which is sub- 
ject to the most adverse criticism is the 
treatment of algebraic topics. The main 
error in fact arises from the author's 
misuse of the word “‘term’’ as related 
to algebra. His statement (p. 38), “The 
division of fractions in which there are 
multinomials follows principles al- 
ready demonstrated: the terms of the 
divisor are inverted and the fractions 
are multiplied,” is false. Fortunately, 
the author does not follow his own 
rule. His selection of algebraic topics 
is not sufficiently broad for the alge- 
braic part of this book to be an adequate 
background for a student to pursue 
other courses needing algebra as a pre- 
requisite—e.g., statistics. The method 
he uses for determining the characteris- 
tic of the logarithm of a number is 
somewhat out of date; a more easily re- 
membered and more workable rule has 
become common use in recent years. 
There are also minor typographical er- 
rors. 

The author includes many excellent 
illustrative examples, and with them 
gives helpful breakdowns of the pro- 
cedure used for solving the problems. 
The problem sets contain a wealth of 
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well-stated problems. There are both 
drill problems and problems requiring 
analysis. The problem sets are preceded 
by a statement of objectives, directions 
for solving, and miscellaneous notes— 
all excellent features. 
R. C. Osborn 
The University of Texas 


RuTH DANENHOWER WILSON: Here 
Is Haiti. New York, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1957. 204 pages. $3.50. 


In the 156 years of her national exist- 
ence the Negro republic of Haiti has 
experienced great political instability. 
Revolution after revolution has been 
the rule. Today, after nineteen consti- 
tutions and thirty-four chief executives, 
the majority of whom were not per- 
mitted to serve out their constitutional 
terms, there is still an incapacity for 
self-government. Recent bloody dis- 
orders following the deposition of Pres- 
ident Magloire late in 1956 have again 
focused attention upon the tiny country 
of three million persons, 95 per cent 
of whom, the “impoverished masses,” 
support the remaining 5 per cent, the 
“elite.” 

For the casual reader, the appearance 
of this warm interpretation of Haitian 
life is timely. With proven affection for 
the country and its people, the author 
made three trips to Haiti to gather ma- 
terial. She traveled through much of 
the island by car and plane, visiting 
parts where a white woman had never 
before been seen. A large part of the 
book is written as a travelogue in a 
simple straightforward manner. It ap- 
pears to have been written over con- 
siderable time. For instance, in saying 
that communism has never made in- 
roads among the Haitian masses, she 
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concludes: ‘‘It is Guatemala, not Haiti, 
that has become the bearer of the red 
flag in the Caribbean.” For a 1957 book 
this is an unjustifiable statement. A 
more detailed map and more illustra- 
tions (there is only one) would have 
been appreciated. Particularly interest- 
ing and informative are the chapters on 
the elite, voodoo, marriage customs, 
Point IV, and Haitian-American rela- 
tions. 

The serious reader will find little of 
interest in an undocumented work ad- 
mixing history, sociology, and travel 
tales. It would be unfair, however, to 
criticize the author for not writing 
something she did not set out to write. 
In her coricluding statement she refers 
to it as ‘my narrative’ and says “I have 
given an account of myself... .” 

E. V. Niemeyer, Jr. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries 


FRANZ NEUMANN: The Democratic 
and the Authoritarian State: Essays 
in Political and Legal Theory. Ed. 
and with a preface by Herbert Mar- 
cuse. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press 
and The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957. 
303 pages. $6.00. 


Most of these eleven essays and 
speeches of Franz Neumann, author of 
Behemoth, have appeared elsewhere 
and are widely known to students of 
political theory and politics. However, 
one important essay, “Notes on the 
Theory of Dictatorship,” appears for 
the first time, and two speeches, ‘‘Intel- 
lectual and Political Freedom’ and 
“Economics and Politics in the Twenti- 
eth Century,” are printed for the first 
time in English, the latter being, ac- 
cording to the editor, “a good example 
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of Neumann's concrete political think- 
ing. 

Much could be said about each essay, 
but on the whole they all emphasize the 
relation of political theory and politics. 
Defining democracy not merely as an 
organizational arrangement but as a 
concept having a value system with 
changing goals, Neumann has concep- 
tualized and analyzed the claims of rep- 
resentative democracy as _ peaceful 
change, the responsibility of rulers to 
the ruled, and a system providing max- 
imum freedom for the individual. 

Since politics, for Neumann, was ‘‘an 
attempt to mold the world to one’s 
image,” peaceful change was directly 
related to his distinction between po- 
litical theory and ideology; the relation 
of economic power to social power and 
to political power; and the historical 
process, which was not an abstract, fa- 
talistic law of history but “included 
man’s aspiration to secure more effec- 
tive control of his environment so that 
historical insight is critical and pro- 
grammatic.”’ 

The responsibility of rulers to the 
ruled required a responsible, not arbi- 
trary, operation of political power, and 
in a democratic state this included the 
subordination of social power to po- 
litical power held responsible through 
the party system. The arbitrary opera- 
tion of political power leads to Neu- 
mann’s analysis of dictatorship from 
Caesaristic to totalitarian dictatorship, 
its social function and psychological 
processes, and the role of the monopo- 
listic political party. 

But the relation between freedom 
and political power was Neumann's 
main concern. Since the problem of po- 
litical philosophy is the reconciliation 
of freedom and coercion, Neumann 
stated the ‘‘truth” of political theory as 
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“political freedom,” which included 
juridical, cognitive, and volitional ele- 
ments. The related problems of politi- 
cal and psychological alienation lead 
to his analysis of sovereignty and prop- 
erty as well as of the role of anxiety in 
politics, in its political, psychological, 
and societal dimensions. He concluded 
that protective, destructive, and cathar- 
tic anxiety is inherent in every historical 
society, and regressive mass movements 
institutionalize anxiety to maintain 
power. 

This volume, a major contribution to 
political theory which every student 
should read, commemorates the tragic 
loss of a great teacher and a leading 
political scholar. Franz Neumann’s 
knowledge, power of analysis, and con- 
cern for problems of political theory 
were communicated to his students 
with political passion, his influence at 
Columbia University being compared 
to that of Charles A. Beard. 


Myron Q. Hale 
The University of Texas 


ROBERT K. CARR, MARVER H. BERN- 
STEIN, DONALD Morrison, and 
JosEPH MCLEAN: American De- 
mocracy in Theory and Practice. Es- 
sentials ed. New York, Rinehart & 
Company, 1957. 737 pages. $6.50. 

STEPHAN K. Barley, Howarp D. 
SAMUEL, SIDNEY BALDWIN: Govern- 
ment in America. New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., 1957. 587 
pages. $6.50. 


Be it said at the onset that the prob- 
lem of writing a truly short, satisfactory, 
American-government textbook may 
well be insuperable, and laurels are due 
those who even undertake the task. Not 
related to size is the matter of factual 
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errors; both of these books suffer some- 
what on that score. 

For example, the new Essentials 
edition of Carr et al. does not explain 
that only in time of war does desertion 
from the armed forces result in loss of 
citizenship; and Bailey, Samuel, and 
Baldwin present as Dillon’s Rule a 
statement that is not Dillon’s Rule. A 
brief list of such errata could be com- 
piled, but texts do not live by minutiae 
alone; criticisms must alse be lodged in 
terms of more important factors. 
Neither book does justice to the influ- 
ence of the pre-Revolutionary state gov- 
ernments, and Bailey et al. make no 
recognition of the present ramifications 
of what was decided in 1787. Bailey's 
explanation of federalism could also 
pass as a definition of “confederation,” 
and he fails to distinguish the state- 
local relationship under legislative 
home-rule from that under Constitu- 
tional home-rule by lumping them to- 
gether as “little federalism.” Also the 
failure to clarify may leave students 
confused as to the role of stare decisis 
in equity jurisprudence, and the lan- 
guage employed in explaining judicial 
review may reinforce the oft-present 
but false impression that the court scru- 
tinizes each legislative act immediately 
after its formulation. 

Both texts slight the functions of 
American government; and it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the present argicul- 
tural or labor program of the United 
States, though it should be said that, 
Bailey gives a better exposition of agri- 
cultural policy than does Carr—and 
does it in fewer pages. Carr does offer 
a broad coverage of civil liberties, but 
without the painstaking, piece-meal 
presentation needed by undergraduates. 
Students may not understand, for in- 
stance, which civil liberties are guar- 
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anteed via the Fourteenth Amendment 
and which are not, and they are plunged 
into a series of problems without ever 
being exposed to the separate appropri- 
ate elements of our Constitutional sys- 
tem. Also, the informal organization of 
American major parties and the dy- 
namics of Congressional party-instru- 
mentalities deserve better treatment 
than Carr gives. 

All this does not destroy the virtues 
of these books. Carr and his colleagues 
have preserved the maturity of their ap- 
proach to government, and Bailey and 
associates, while skirting the flamboy- 
ant, permit readers to profit from years 
of partisan political experience. 

Melvin Potter Straus 
The University of Texas 


BENJAMIN KAPLAN: The Eternal 
Stranger. New York, Bookman Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1957. 198 pages. $4.00. 


In this book, subtitled ““A Study of 
Jewish Life in the Small Community,” 
Kaplan presents his observations of the 
assimilation of Jews in three small com- 
munities in Louisiana—Clinton, Ope- 
lousas, and New Iberia. In Clinton, the 
Jewish group disappeared; in Opelou- 
sas the group is ‘‘in the process of dis- 
integration”; in New Iberia it is “‘well- 
established and growing.” 

Of the eight chapters—it is a small 
book—four are devoted to a general 
discussion of the history of the Jews in 
Europe and in the United States. In the 
third chapter, Kaplan created an aver- 
age Jewish community and christened it 
“the ‘ideal-typical’ Jewish community” 
in the United States. While this average 
community is interesting, it serves no 
practical purpose. It detracts rather 
than adds to the value of the study. 
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This study bears out Elmer D. John- 
son’s statement in the Preface: “Faced 
with the problem of survival in an over- 
whelming non-Jewish community, the 
process of assimilation has been inev- 
itable—first economic, then social and 
eventually religious.” Throughout the 
book, reference is made to the “basic 
needs of Jews’ and the needs of the 
Jewish community. By implication these 
needs are considered to be of great im- 
portance to the Jews if they are to sur- 
vive as a distinct and separate com- 
munity within a community. No men- 
tion is made of the needs of the host 
community. 

This study indicates that Jewish com- 
munity solidarity is strengthened by, 
even dependent upon, having at its 
center a church, a cemetery association, 
a men’s lodge, a women’s sisterhood, a 
community center, and some sort of 
educational program. This is nothing 
new. The same is true of any minority 
group, for these social organizations are 
needed if the group is to retain its 
particular and, at times, peculiar, tra- 
ditions. Kaplan contributed no new 
ideas to the field of majority-minority 
group relations. Even though some data 
are based on conjecture and the inter- 
pretation of the observations is often 
subjective, the historical information 
collected in these three communities is 
a useful addition to the storehouse of 
knowledge about minority groups and 
their assimilation within the United 
States. 

Sandor B. Kovacs 
University of Tulsa 


WILLIAM LAMBARDE: Archeion: Or, A 
Discourse upon the High Courts of 
Justice in England. Ed. Charles H. 
Mcllwain and Paul L. Ward. Cam- 
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bridge, Harvard University Press, 
1957. 176 pages. $5.00. 


William Lambarde will be remem- 
bered as the sixteenth-century lawyer, 
antiquarian, and justice whose works 
include Archaionomia, a treatise on 
Anglo Saxon law, and E/ranarcha, deal- 
ing with the functions and operations 
of the justices of the peace. The present 
work is a new edition of his Archeion: 
Or A Discourse upon the High Courts 
of Justice in England, based on the 
“T.L.” edition modified by references 
to the “F” or original unauthorized 
edition, the “H” edition being a 1600 
copy now in the Harvard Law Library, 
and the “BT” and “WF” manuscripts 
presumably written prior to 1590 and 
now housed in the Bodleian and Folger 
libraries, respectively. The present edi- 
tion is the first since that of 1635. 

The value of the work lies in the fact 
that it makes available a contemporary 
document illustrative of how a lawyer 
of the time envisioned the nature, 
development, and working of the Eng- 
lish judicial system. As a document, it 
was referred to during the constitutional 
controversies which plagued the later 
Tudor and early Stuart period. Accord- 
ingly, its chief interest will be for stu- 
dents of constitutional and legal history, 
who will find in its often quaint and 
stilted comments illuminating insights 
into the development of English insti- 
tutions as they were conceived of by the 
author. Ward has contributed by way 
of appendix a short scholarly essay on 
the textual problems surrounding the 
work. The Harvard University Press 
deserves thanks for making available 
this hitherto rare document of English 
constitutional and legal development. 


H. Malcolm Macdonald 
The University of Texas 
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AFL and CIO: The Shorter Work 
Week. Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1957. 96 pages. $2.50. 


Argyle, Michael: The Scientific Study 
of Social Behavior. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1957. 239 
pages. $6.00. 


Bauer, Peter T., and Basil S. Yamey: 
The Economics of Under-Developed 
Countries. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. 271 pages. 
$2.25. 


Beckwith, Burnham P.: Religion, Phi- 
losophy and Science. New York, 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1957. 
241 pages. $3.75. 


Berns, Walter: Freedom, Virtue and 
the First Amendment. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 
1957. 264 pages. $4.00. 


Beyer, Glenn H., and J. Hugh Rose: 
Farm Housing. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. 194 pages. 
$6.00. 


Boyd, Clewett, and Westfall Boyd: 
Contemporary American Marketing. 
Homewood, IIl., Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1957. 305 pages. $4.95. 


Bradley, Joseph F., and Ralph H. 
Wherry: Personal and Family Fi- 
nance. New York, Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1957. 565 pages. $6.75. 


Brockway, Thomas P.: Basic Docu- 
ments in United States Foreign 
Policy. Princeton, N.J., D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., 1957. 192 
pages. $1.25. ~~~ 
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Bush, Lewis: Japan Dictionary. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1957. 226 pages. $10.00. 


Bushaw, D. W., and R. W. Clower: 
Introduction to Mathematical Eco- 
nomics. Homewood, Ill., Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1957. 345 pages. 


Carver, Charles: Brann and the Icono- 
clast. Austin, University of Texas 
Press, 1957. 196 pages. $3.95. 


Cattell, David T.: Soviet Diplomacy 
and the Spanish Civil War. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1957. 
204 pages. $2.00. 


Cheng, Tien-Fong: A History of Sino- 
Russian Relations.Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1957. 389 pages. 
$6.00. 


Clark, F. Le Gros, and Agnes C. 
Dunne: Aging in Industry. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1956. 146 pages. $7.50. 


Cleugh, M. F.: The Slow Learner. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1957. 186 pages. $3.75. 


Clinard, Marshall: Sociology of Devi- 
ant Behavior. New York, Rinehart 
& Company, Inc., 1957. 599 pages. 


Cram, Margaret: Mental Health in 
Kansas. Lawrence, University of 
Kansas, Governmental Research Cen- 
ter, 1957. 113 pages. 


Crosser, Paul K.: Economic Fictions. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1957. 322 pages. $4.75. 


de Jouvenal, Bertrand: Sovereignty. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1957. 319 pages. $4.50. 


Dick, William E., Atomic Energy in 
Agriculture. New York, Philosophi- 
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cal Library, Inc., 1957. 150 pages. 
$6.00. 


Dowd, David L.: Napoleon: Was He 
the Heir of the Revolution? New 
York, Rinehart & Company, 1957. 
60 pages. $0.75. 


Duffy, John (ed.) : Parson Clapp of the 
Strangers’ Church of New Orleans. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Univ- 
versity Press, 1957. 191 pages. $5.00. 


Estornelle, Camille: Food for Thought. 
Boston, The Meador Press, 1957. 189 
pages. $3.50. 


Fireman, Peter: Justice in Plato’s Re- 
public. New York, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1957. 52 pages. $2.00. 


Fox, Joseph: The Chronically Ill. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1957. 229 pages. $3.95. 


Gardiner, C. Harvey: Naval Power in 
the Conquest of Mexico. Austin, 
University of Texas Press, 1957. 253 
pages. $4.95. 


Gardner, D. E. M.: The Education of 
Young Children. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1957. 197 
pages. $2.75. 


Glick, Philip M.: The Administration 
of Technical Assistance: Growth in 
the Americas. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. 390 pages. 
$5.50. 


Goldring, Mary S.: Economics of 
Atomic Energy. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1957. 179 
pages. $6.00. 


Haines, Charles Grove, and Foster H. 
Sherwood: The Role of the Supreme 
Court in American Government and 
Politics, 1835-1864. Berkeley, Uni- 
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versity of California Press, 1957. 533 
pages. $7.50. 


Hoppock, Robert: Occupational Infor- 
mation. New York, McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, 1957, 534 pages. 


Kaplan, Morton A.: System and Process 
in International Politics. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. 283 
pages. 

Kauper, Paul G.: Frontiers of Constt- 
tutional Liberty. Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School, 
1956. 251 pages. 


Kentucky Circuit Courts: Organization 
and Operation. Legislative Research 
Commission, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Kohr, Leopold: The Breakdown of 
Nations. New York, Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., 1957. 244 pages. 
$4.00. 


Kraus, Michael: The North Atlantic 
Civilization. Princeton, N.J., D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1957. 192 
pages. $1.25. 


Lee, Nelson: Three Years Among the 
Comanches. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1957. 179 pages. 
$2.00. 


Loewenstein, Karl: Political Power and 
the Governmental Process. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
442 pages. $6.00. 


Merrill, Francis E.: Society and Culture: 
An Introduction to Sociology. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 502 
pages. $6.75. 


Minski, Louis: Deafness, Mutism and 
Mental Deficiency in Children. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1957. 83 pages. $3.75. 


Moloney, James Clark: Fear: Contagion 
and Conquest. New York, Philo- 
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sophical Library, Inc., 1957. 140 
pages. $3.75. 


Montgomery, John D.: Forced to Be 
Free, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1957. 210 pages. $4.50. 


Morgenthau, Hans J.: Politics Among 
Nations, 2d ed., New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1954. 600 pages. 
$8.00. 


Neustatter, W. Lindesay: Psychological 
Disorder and Crime. New York, 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1957. 
248 pages. $6.00. 


Newland, Chester A.: Peace Officers 
Training School, A Report. Law- 
rence, University of Kansas, Govern- 
mental Research Center, 1957. 120 


pages. 


Nielander, William A.: Public Rela- 
tions. Austin, Bureau of Business 
Research, 1957. 50 pages. $0.50. 


Palmer, Harold: Psychopathic Person- 
alities. New York, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1957. 179 pages. $4.75. 


Patton, John A., and C. L. Littlefield: 
Job Evaluation: Text and Cases. 
Chicago, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1957. 369 pages. $6.50. 


Phelps, Clyde William: Accounts Re- 
ceivable: Financing as a Method of 
Business Finance. Baltimore, Educa- 
tional Division, Commercial Credit 
Co., 1957. 65 pages. 


Rath, R. John: The Viennese Revolu- 
tion of 1848. Austin, University of 
Texas Press, 1957. 424 pages. $6.50. 


Redford, Emmette S.: Public Admini- 
stration and Policy Formation. Aus- 
tin, University of Texas Press, 1957. 
319 pages. $5.75. 
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Robson, W. A.: Great Cities of the 
World. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1957. 814 pages. $11.00. 


Salvadori, Massimo: NATO, A 20th 
Century Community of Nations. 
Princeton, N.J., D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1957. 192 pages. 
$1.25. 


Schneider, Eugene V.: Industrial Soci- 
ology. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1957. 559 pages. 
$6.75. 


Schuman, Frederick L.: Russia Since 
1917. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1957. 508 pages. $6.50. 


Seelye, Alfred L., and Frank M. Bass: 
Sales Compensation Methods and 
Policies of Texas Wholesales: Gro- 
cery, Drug, Hardware. Austin, 
Bureau of Business Research, 1957. 
51 pages. $1.00. 


Simmons, Lee: Assignment Huntsville. 
Austin, University of Texas Press, 
1957. 233 pages. $4.75. 


Singletary, Otis A.: Negro Militia and 
Reconstruction. Austin, University of 
Texas Press, 1957..181 pages. $3.75. 


Snider, Clyde F.: Local Government in 
Rural America. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1957. 584 pages. $6.50. 


Speier, Hans: German Rearmament and 
Atomic War. Evanston, Ill., Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1957. 272 
pages. 

Speier, Hans, and W. Phillips Davison 
(eds.): West German Leadership 
and Foreign Policy. Evanston, IIL, 
Row, Peterson & Company, 1957. 
323 pages. 


Taton, R.: Reason and Chance in Scien- 
tific Discovery. New York, Philo- 
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sophical Library, Inc., 1957. 171 
pages. $10.00. 


Thompson, John T.: City Traffic Law 
Enforcement in Texas. Austin, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Institute of Public 
Affairs, 1957. 54 pages. $1.00. 


Tillich, Paul: The Protestant Era. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 
1957. 242 pages. $1.50. 


Vella, Walter F.: Siam Under Rama lll, 
1824-1851. Locust Valley, N.Y., J. J. 
Augustin, Inc., 1957. 180 pages. 
$5.00. 
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Weeks, O. Douglas: Texas One-Party 
Politics in 1956. Austin, Institute of 
Public Affairs, 1957. 50 pages. $1.50. 


West, Robert C.: The Pacific Lowlands 
of Colombia. Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1957. 278 
pages. $5.00. 


Willson, F. M. G.: The Organization of 
British Central Government, 1914- 
1956. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1957. 457 pages. $6.00. 


Woofter, Thomas J.: Southern Race 
Progress. Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1957. 180 pages. $3.50. 





Louisiana's school-lunch program, which ranked second in the nation in total 
governmental support in 1955/56, received an increase in allotted funds of 51.9 
per cent during the school year of 1956/57, bringing the total expenditure to 
$25.2 millions, according to the Public Affairs Research Council of Louisiana 
State University. 


The American Studies Association of Texas held its annual meeting on Decem- 
ber 7 in Denton. Speakers included J. Frank Dobie, famous author and folklorist; 
Page Keeton, of the University of Texas; and Floyd Stovall, of the University of 
Virginia. 








Preliminary Program 
Annual Convention 


The Southwestern Social Science Association, Friday and Saturday, April 
4-5, 1958. General Headquarters: Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Texas 


Thursday Evening, April 3 

Meeting of the Executive Council of 
the Southwestern Social Science As- 
sociation 


8:30 P.M. Parlor C 
Friday Morning, April 4 
ACCOUNTING 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. Parlor G 


Joint session with Southwestern Section 
of the American Accounting Associ- 
ation 

Chairman: Nolan E. Williams, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas 

1.“‘One Approach to the Five-Year 
Program,” I. E. McNeill, University 
of Houston 
Discussion: Earl Clevenger, Abilene 
Christian College 

2. ‘Accounting Applications of Statisti- 
cal Quality Control Techniques,” 
James W. Parsons, Baylor University 
Discussion: W. R. Heck, Louisiana 
State University 

3. “The Continuing Education Program 
of the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants,’ Wilton T. An- 
derson, acting director of education, 
American Institute of Certified Public 
Accounts 
Discussion: Zeb B. Freeman, South- 
ern Methodist University 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

Friday, 8:30 A.M. Parlor B 

Chairman: Martin D. Woodin, Louisi- 
ana State University 


General Topic: “Economic Integration 
in Agriculture” 

1. “Economic Implications of Integra- 
tion,” Ewell P. Roy, Louisiana State 
University 
Discussion: Hilliard Jackson, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas 

2. “Integration in the Livestock Indus- 
try,” Gerald Engleman, AMS, head, 
Livestock Section, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Discussion: J. E. Miller, Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 

3. “The Place of Co-operatives in Inte- 
gration,” W. E. Paulson, Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 
Discussion: C. E. Bowles, Houston 
Bank for Cooperatives 

4.‘'The Small-Scale Farm Operator's 
Position in the Integrated Agricul- 
ture,’ Vance Edmondson, Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Discussion: K. C. Davis, Oklahoma 
State University 

5. General discussion 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS 

RESEARCH 

Friday, 9:00 A.M. North Room 

Joint meeting with Business Admini- 
stration 

Program to be arranged 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. North Room 
Joint meeting with Business Research 








ANNUAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Chairman: Karl D. Reyer, Louisiana 
State University 

General Topic: “Management” 

1. “Contribution of Management De- 
velopment Programs to the Develop- 
ment of Principles of Management,” 
Preston LeBreton, Louisiana State 
University 

2. “Trends or Eddies and Crosscurrents 
in Management Education,’’ William 
R. Spriegel, University of Texas 

3. To be announced 

4. General discussion 


ECONOMICS 


Friday, 8:30 A.M. 
Chairman: Fagg Foster 
1. “Gains and Losses from the Aca- 
demic Aloofness of Economists,” H. 
Gordon Haynes, Tulane University 
2. ‘Some Implications for Economic 
Thought of Structural Changes in 
Business Forms,’ Joe E. Brown, 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
3. General discussion 


Friday, 9:45 A.M. 

General Topic: “Economic Develop- 
ment” 

1. "The Theory of Growth,” John N. 
Fry, University of Houston 

2. “Investment versus Foreign Aid,” 
Walter Krause, Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration 

3.“"A Seminar Note on Harrod’s 
Model,” Richard DeBarge, Southern 
Methodist University 

4. General discussion 


French Room 


GEOGRAPHY 

Friday, 8:30 A.M. Parlor E 

Chairman: Robert M. Crisler, South- 
western Louisiana Institute 

General Topic: ‘Regional Geography” 

1. To be announced 
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2. “The Jats of the Upper Doab, India,” 
A. B. Mukerji, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity 

3. “Some Inconsiderations of Hungary 
and the Hungarians,” Charles C. 
Bajza, Texas College of Arts and 
Industries 

4. “Luxembourg Immigrants in Amer- 
ica,” Ralph Olson, University of 
Oklahoma 


GOVERNMENT 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. Danish Room 


Chairman: Robert T. Miller, Baylor 
University 

General Topic: “State Powers and the 
Federal Constitution” 

1. “The State Police-Power and the 
Fourteenth Amendment,” Steve 
Worth, University of Wichita 
Discussion: To be announced 

2. ‘Immunity of State Governors from 
Federal Judicial Processes,’ John F. 
Haltom, Texas Christian University 
Discussion: Mary Evelyn Huey, 
North Texas State College 


HISTORY 


Friday, 9:00 A.M. Parlor C 


Chairman: Carlos E. Castafieda, Uni- 
versity of Texas 

General Topic: “Latin-American His- 
tory” 

1. “Bernardo Reyes, Builder of Modern 
Nuevo Leén,” E. Victor Niemeyer, 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 

2. “General Filisola in Guatemala,” Joe 
McElhannon, Baylor University 

3. “The Vaccination Campaign in New 
Spain, 1803-1808,” Jack Haddick, 
University of Houston 

4. Discussion: Charles Bacarisse, Uni- 
versity of Houston 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Friday, 8:00 A.M. Press Room 

Chairman: William S. Folkman, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas 

General Topic: ‘Rural Sociology”’ 

1. ‘A Comparative Analysis of Man- 
power Potential in Low-Income 
Areas as Revealed by Rural-Devel- 
opment Studies,” Nelson L. LeRay, 
Farm Economics Research Division, 
ARS, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Discussion: James D. Tarver, Okla- 
homa State University 

2. ‘‘Farmer Participation in the Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance Program in 
a Low-Income Farm Area,” R. L. 
Skrabanek, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
Discussion: Jesse L. Charlton, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas 


Friday, 8:40-10:45 A.M. 

Chairman: William M. Phillips, Agri- 
cultural, Mechanical, and Normal 
College (Arkansas) 


General Topic: ‘Integration and Segre- 
gation’’ 

1. “A Comparison of Public Education 
of Negro and White Children in 
Louisiana, 1944/45 through 1954/ 
55,’ Marion B. Smith, Louisiana 
State University 

2. “Attitudes of Students toward Inte- 
gration in a Denominational College 
for Women,” Sarah F. Anders, Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College 

3. “Factors Related to Successful Inte- 
gration at the College Level: An 
Analysis of One University Situa- 
tion,” Fred R. Crawford, Trinity 
University 

4. “Integration in Oklahoma,” ‘Yirgil 
F. Dougherty, Oklahoma Cit! Uni- 
versity 
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5. “Integration and Segregation in a 
Federal Correctional Institution,” 
Linden S. Dodson, Federal Correc- 
tional Institution, Seagoville, Texas 

6. ‘‘Functional Federalism and Civil 
Rights of Negroes in the South,”’ 
Adolph L. Reed, Agricultural, Me- 
chanical, and Normal College (Ar- 
kansas ) 

7. ‘The Vanishing Color-Line,”’ 
Charles D. Johnson, Baylor Univer- 
sity 

8. “Ongoing Research in Desegrega- 
tion,’ Warren Breed, Tulane Uni- 
versity 

Friday, 10:45—12:00 Noon 

Chairman: Harry E. Moore, University 
of Texas 

General Topic: “Communications” 

1. ‘Informal Systems of Communica- 
tion in the General Hospital,’ Don- 
ald D. Stewart and Honora Moriarty, 
University of Arkansas 

2. “Initial Reactions to ‘Sputnik,’ ” 
Frederick C. Irion, University of 
New Mexico 

3. ““Policy-Makers and the Public,” 
Elaine O. McNeil, Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas 

4. “The Present State of Theory Con- 
cerning Communication Patterns in 
Small Groups,’” Bruce M. Pringle, 
Southern Methodist University 


Friday, 12:00 Noon 
CONFERENCE LUNCHEON 
Grand Ballroom 

Presiding: Walter T. Watson, first vice- 
president, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity 

President's Address: J. William Davis, 
Texas Technological College 


Friday Afternoon, April 4 
ACCOUNTING 


Friday, 2:00 P.M. Parlor G 
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Chairman: Emerson O. Henke, Baylor 
University 

1.‘‘Problems in Teaching Electronic 
Data Processing in the University 
Classroom,” a panel: Fred Black, 
Oklahoma State University; Elzy V. 
McCollough, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; and William C. McGrew, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma 

2. “The 1958 Plans and Activities of 
the American Accounting Associa- 
tion,” C. Rollin Niswonger, presi- 
dent, American Accounting Associ- 
ation 

3. Business meeting 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

Friday, 1:30 P.M. Parlor B 

Chairman: Henry J. Meenen, University 
of Arkansas 

General Topic: “More Effective Teach- 
ing in the Agricultural Economics 
Curriculum” 

1. “Problems in Teaching the Introduc- 
tory Course,” D. B. Frickie, Louisi- 
ana State University 
Discussion: William Dorries, East 
Texas State Teachers College 

2. ‘Teaching Marketing Courses,” John 
McNeely, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
Discussion: James F. Hudson, Louisi- 
ana State University 

3. “Teaching Farm-Management and 
Production-Economics Courses,” 
James S. Plaxico, Oklahoma State 
University 
Discussion: R. J. Hildreth, Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 

4.‘‘Developing Business Options in 
the Agricultural Economics Curricu- 
lum,” to be announced 
Discussion: Ray Billingsley, Texas 
Technological College 

5. General discussion 

6. Business meeting 
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RESEARCH 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. Parlor E 


Program to be announced 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Friday, 2:00 P.M. North Room 

Chairman: Dennis M. Crites, University 
of Oklahoma 

1. “Marketing Outlook — Today and 
Tomorrow,’ W. H. Day, University 
of Tulsa 

2. ‘“Salesmanship in Business Adminis- 
tration Curriculum,’ Rowe M. Mea- 
dor, North Texas State College 

3. ‘An Evaluation of the Importance of 
Collegiate Courses by Marketing- 
Major Alumni of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa Universities,” H. A. Frey 

4. General discussion 

Friday, 4:30 P.M. Business meeting 


ECONOMICS 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman: To be announced 

General Topic: “Theory Applications 
and Evaluation” 

1. “The Economics of a Free Economy 
Applied to Agriculture,” Sydney C. 
Reagan and Barbara B. Reagan, 
Southern Methodist University 

2. “Collective Bargaining, Resource 
Use, and Resource Allocation,” 
Richard Leftwich, Oklahoma State 
University 

3. “Contemporary Resource Theory,” 
Rosser B. Melton, North Texas State 
College 

4. Business meeting 


GEOGRAPHY 

Friday, 2:00 P.M. Parlor A 

Chairman: V. Brown Monnett, Okla- 
homa State University 

General Topic: “Climatology” 

1. “Climate of the Guiana Coast, South 


French Room 
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America,” John H. Vann, Jr., Louisi- 
ana State University 

2. “The East Texas Timber Belt,” 
William T. Chambers, Stephen F. 
Austin State College 

3. “Australian Water Resources,” Con- 
rad Joyner, Southwest Louisiana In- 
stitute 

4.“The Water-Supply Problems of 
Karachi, Pakistan,’ M. Rahman, 
Louisiana State University 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: THE 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
Friday, 4:00 P.M. French Room 
COFFEE 

Friday, 4:30 P.M. 

Chairman: To be announced . 

1. “Recent Developments in the Social 
Sciences: The Implications for Gen- 
eral Education,” a panel, participants 
to be announced 

2. General discussion 


GOVERNMENT 

Friday, 2:00 P.M. 

Chairman: Rufus G. Hall, Jr., Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma 

General Topic: ‘Comparative Govern- 
ment and Politics” 

1. “Particularistic Interests and Disci- 
plined Parties in British Govern- 
ment,” John H. Millett, University 
of Wichita 

2. “Evolution of the German Party- 
System,”’ John G. Grumm, University 
of Kansas 
Discussion: Ronald F. Bunn, Univer- 
sity of Texas 

3. “A Reinterpretation of American and 
British Judicial Review and Legisla- 
tive Supremacy,” Edwin Fogelman 
and Sam Krislov, University of Okla- 
homa 


Danish Room 
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Discussion: W. W. Kaempfer, Sou- 
thern Methodist University 
4. Business meeting 


HISTORY 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. Parlor C 


Chairman: L. A. McGee, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College 

General Topic: ‘Western and South- 
western History”’ 

1. “Henderson Yoakum: Texas Pioneer 
Historian,” Herbert Lang, Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 

2. “The American Historical Associa- 
tion and the West,”” David D. Van 
Tassel, University of Texas 

3. “Historians and School History- 
Teachers,” James Taylor, Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College 

4. Discussion: James A. Tinsley, Uni- 
versity of Houston 

5. Business meeting 


SOCIOLOGY 

Friday, 1:30 P.M. Press Room 

Chairman: W.S. Williams, M.D., Uni- 
versity of Texas Medical Branch, 
Galveston, Texas 

General Topic: ‘Medical Sociology” 

1. “Some Socio-economic Concomitants 
of Cancer of the Lungs: Implications 
for the Role of Social Research in 
Medicine,” Austin L. Porterfield, 
Texas Christian University 

2. ‘The Relationship of Mental Hos- 
pital Admission Rates and the Out- 
come of Hospitalization by Educa- 
tional Level of Patients,” Leta M. 
Adler, University of Arkansas 

3. “The Role of the Sociologist in 
Teaching Comprehensive Medicine,” 
Norman Hawkins, M.D., University 
of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, 
Texas 

4. ‘‘The Role of the Social Scientist in a 
School of Nursing,” Sam Schulman, 
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University of Texas School of Nurs- 
ing 
. “A Study of Social Change in a Med- 
ical Institution: Some Applications 
of Sociological Theory to Applied 
Social Science,’ Samuel W. Bloom, 
Baylor University College of Medi- 
cine 
Friday, 3:00-3:30 P.M. 
Business meeting 


a 


Friday, 3:30 P.M. 

Chairman: Muzafer Sherif, University 
of Oklahoma 

General T opic: “Studies in Group Proc- 
ess and Social Judgment” (program 
arranged by the Institute of Group 
Relations, University of Oklahoma) 

1. “Social Judgment on the 1956 Elec- 
tion Issue’”’ (with slides), Muzafer 
Sherif, University of Oklahoma 

2. “Group Processes and Communica- 
tion on the Prohibition Issue,”’ Nor- 
man Jackson and Muzafer Sherif, 
University of Oklahoma 

3. “A Social-Psychological Analysis of 
the Nominating Process in Political 
Conventions,” Bertram Koslin and 
Nicholas Pollis, University of Okla- 
homa 

4. “Ego-Involvement and Categoriza- 
tion of Socially Significant Objects,” 
Carolyn W. Sherif, Norman, Okla- 
homa 

5. “Categorization in Judgment of Con- 
troversial Social Issue’’ (with slides), 
Lawrence La Fave and Muzafer 
Sherif, University of Oklahoma 


Saturday Morning, April 5 

8:00 A.M. Roof Garden 
General business meeting 

9:00 A.M. Roof Garden 
Executive Council meeting 
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ACCOUNTING 
Saturday, 9:00 A.M. Parlor G 


Chairman: William F. Crum, Univer- 
sity of Wichita 


1. “Direct Costing,” Robert E. Seiler, 
University of Texas 
Discussion: James T. Johnson, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


2. “Research and Faculty Develop- 
ment,’ Frank P. Smith, editor, 
The Accounting Review 
Discussion: George T. Walker, 
Northwestern State College (Louisi- 
ana) 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Saturday, 8:30 A.M. Parlor B 

Chairman: To be announced 

General Topic: ‘Adjustments Faced by 
Southwestern Agriculture” 


1. ‘Economic Theory and Resource De- 
velopment in the Southwest,” Fred 
O. Sargent, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
Discussion: John W. Thomas, Texas 
Technological College 


2. “Characteristics of Southwestern 
Agriculture Which Will Influence 
Future Agribusiness Developments,” 
A. C. Magee, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
Discussion: Daniel Capstick, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas 


3. “Social and Economic Implications 
of Adjustments Facing Southwestern 
Agriculture,” a panel 
Moderator: To be announced 
Panel members: Archie L. Leonard, 
Texas Technological College; J. Z. 
Rowe, Federal Reserve Bank of Dal- 
las; Donald Moore, Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College 


4. General discussion 
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BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
RESEARCH 
Saturday, 9:00 A.M. 
Room to be announced 
1. “Current Business Research Activities 
in Arkansas,” Merwyn G. Briden- 
stine, University of Arkansas 
2. ‘Current Business Research Activities 
in Louisiana,”’ P. F. Boyer, Louisiana 
State University 
3. “Current Business Research Activities 
in New Mexico,” Ralph L. Edgel, 
University of New Mexico 
. “Current Business Research Activities 
in Oklahoma,” Francis R. Cella, 
University of Oklahoma 
5. ‘Current Business Research Activities 
in Texas,” John R. Stockton, Uni- 
versity of Texas 
6. “Current Business Research Activities 
in the Houston Area,” Paul Rigby, 
University of Houston 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Saturday, 9:00 A.M. North Room 

Chairman: Burton R. Risinger, Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute 

General Topic: “Business Education” 

1. ‘A Modern Look at Education for 
Business,’ Paul Green, University of 
Illinois 

2. “Collegiate Schools of Business Ob- 
jectives,"’ Aldon S. Lang, Baylor Uni- 
versity 

3. “The Case Method—Its Use in Busi- 
ness Education,”” W. W. Hargrove, 
University of Tulsa 

4. General discussion 


ECONOMICS-GOVERN MENT- 

HISTORY (joint meeting) 

Saturday, 9:00 A.M. French Room 

Chairman: To be announced 

General Topic: “The Problem of Water 
in the Southwest” 

Program to be announced 


>> 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Saturday, 8:30 A.M. Parlor G 

Chairman: Virginia Bradley, Southern 
Methodist University 

General Topic: “Economic Geography” 

1. “Ethiopia in the Modern World,” 
Gordon B. Schilz, Southeastern State 
College, Oklahoma 

2. ‘Railroad Abandonment in Okla- 
homa,”’ Charles Gardner, University 
of Oklahoma 

3. “Providence Rice Culture in Louis- 
iana,’’ Chan Lee, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity 

4. “Oklahoma City as an Air-Transpor- 
tation Center,” William E. Smith, 
University of Oklahoma 


SOCIOLOGY 

Saturday, 9:00 A.M. Press Room 

Chairman: Jesse L. Chariton, University 
of Arkansas 

General Topic: “Cultural Anthro- 
pology” 

1. “American Indian Reformations and 
Cultural Change,” Fred Voget, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas 

2. “Material Culture in Anthropologi- 
cal Studies,” James B. Shaeffer, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma 

Saturday, 9:40 A.M. 

Chairman: Leonard G. Benson, North 
Texas State College 

General Topic: ‘Social Psychology”’ 

1. “The Roles of Fathers with Regard 
to the Problems of Their Sons,’’ Hec- 
tor Solis Quiroga, National Univer- 
sity of Mexico 

. “The Sociology of Racial Attitudes,” 
Daniel C. Thompson, Dillard Uni- 
versity (New Orleans) 

3. “Rejection Patterns in Group Sur- 
vival: Rejection between Racial! 
Groups,” Joe W. Hart, Southern 
Methodist University 


tN 
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4. “Personal and Social Adjustment of Suburban, and Rural Children,” By- 
Negro Youth in Texas,’’ William M. ron E. Munson, North Texas State 
Cash, Jr.; George R. Ragland, Jr.; College 
and Curtis A. Woods, Prairie View 
Agricultural and Mechanical College Setusday, 11:10 a.ne. 
5. “Personality Differentials of Urban, Business meeting 


Announcement of Conference on Asian Studies 

A conference based on the general topic “Asia in the Modern World” will be 
held on Friday, April 4, at 4 P.M., with Mitchell Smith, of Midwestern University, 
presiding. A representative from the State Department will speak on some phase 
of current American policies and programs in Asia and there will be a speaker or 
speakers from the Conference on Asian Studies. The meeting is open to all mem- 
bers of the Association. 
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ECONOMICS OF LABOR RELATIONS Third Edition 
3y GORDON F. BLOOM ond HERBERT R. NORTHRUP 


Numerous improvements and refinements have been incorporated in the 
new Third Edition of this successful and widely adopted text. Increased 
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